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IN SUNSFUNE 


Leaden skies . . . biting winds ... fog... drizzle—Old Man Winter has let fall with a 
vengeance his blanket of gloom. 


Away from it all! Twirl the globe and pick out those sunny climes, those enchanting cities 
that are waiting to greet you. 

Imagine yourself at Southampton boarding a luxury liner . . . swinging out into the Channel, 
away from the gloom into the sunshine. To the romantic ports of the Conquistadores—Las 
Palmas, Santa Cruz. . . to the dreamy Caribbean—where swashbuckling Morgan and his gay 
buccaneers once held sway . . . to the fabulous cities of the Americas—colourful Buenos Aires, 
romantic Rio . . to the sun-swept playgrounds of Bermuda, Nassau, Florida, California. . . to 
Hawaii, island paradise of the Pacific. . . to Egypt, India, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand. . . 


An entrancing vision? Yes, and a practicable one as well! A glance through Cook’s handbook : 
“WINTER SUNSHINE OVERSEAS ”’ 


will show you how easily it can be translated into reality. Tours. . . cruises. . . round voyages 


. . . economical or de luxe—there are suggestions in its pages to fire the imagination of the 
most hardened stay-at-home. 


A postcard to any Cook Office will bring you a copy post paid. 


ESPs “Woelld theough 
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THOS. COOK & SON LTD., BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.I. OVER 350 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


The British Protectorate in 
Northern Nigeria 


by CAPTAIN F. H. MELLOR 


Readers of our January 1936 issue will recall Captain Mellor’s study of the French Protectorate 
in Morocco and the methods by which it has been maintained. South of the Sahara lies another great 
area to which Moslem culture penetrated long before the European ‘scramble for Africa’ began. 
Here, in the Emirates of Northern Nigeria, a British Protectorate was established some thirty years 


ago, about the same time as the French were advancing into Morocco. 


Captain Mellor, who has 


served in the Nigeria Police, is able to draw an informative comparison between the two Protectorates 


LirTLe is known, except through tradition 
and occasional references in ancient books, 
of the early days of Northern Nigeria. The 
conquest of North Africa by the Arabs no 
doubt caused some negro: tribes to retire 
through the Sahara into Sokoto and Kano, 
while from time to time others, from Tri- 
poli and the Sudan, entered Bornu—the 
gateway of the country. It is difficult to 
say when Mohammedanism was first intro- 
duced, but according to that acute ob- 
server Leo Africanus it had obtained no 
hold by the middle of the 16th century 
amongst the inhabitants, who were, in his 
opinion, still little better than naked bar- 
barians. We do know, however, that the 
conquest of Northern Nigeria by the 
Hamitic people known as Fulanis dates 
from 1804 and that from then onwards the 
teachings of Islam, sponsored by Fulani 
Emirs, were gradually spread over the 
greater part of the country. The year 
1810 saw Fulani rule established over all 
the Northern states inhabited by those 
Negro and Negroid tribes, known as 
Hausas, who speak the Hausa language. 
Then, some years later, the Sultan of 
Sokoto became the acknowledged spiritual 
head of the land, under the title of 
Serikin Musulmin, and to him the other 
Emirs paid tribute, a practice only dis- 
continued in the case of the Kano Emirate 
as recently as 1893. This was indeed an 
important year in the history of the Emir- 
ates as Rabeh, a slave raider from the 


Sudan, arrived in Bornu and succeeded 
in maintaining himself as Shehu (Sheikh) 
until defeated and killed by the French in 
1900. 

As far back as 1866 the Royal Niger 
Company had been granted a charter by 
the British Government over the Northern 
territories, and treaties had been made 
with many of the native rulers. The 
position was a difficult one, as some of the 
Emirs, particularly the Emir of Bida, 
showed considerable truculence, while the 
French from their neighbouring protector- 
ate of Dahomey threatened to enter the 
country. A brilliant operation under Sir 
George Goldie ended in 1897 with the 
capture of Bida and the deposition of the 
Emir. Generally speaking, however, the 
administration of the company did not 
extend far beyond the banks of the Niger, 
for the occupation and administration 
of such vast territories were obviously 
beyond the scope of a chartered company 
however able its officials might be. There- 
fore the charter was revoked and _ the 
direct administration of the protectorate 
undertaken by the British Government as 
from January I, 1900. 

This was the signal for an even more 
vigorous policy of expansion, and Colonel 
Lugard, the first High Commissioner, in 
spite of the fact that the Western African 
Frontier Force, which he had _ himself 
raised, consisted at first of only 760 native 
troops with four guns and four maxims, 
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Cee Press 
The success of British rule in Northern Nigeria 1s due to the maintenance of native administration 
through the Emirs. Here the Emir of Kano, -seated beneath the umbrella, emblem of royalty, and 


beside his mace of office, executes State business with his counsellors. (Below) His palace 
L. C. Giles 


A trooper of the Emir’s guard, 
wearing beneath his sword- 
belt a suit of chain mail—a 
mode of defence adopted, with 
many other elements of civiliza- 


tion, from the Arabs across 
the Sahara 


From the same source came the 
Jaith of Mohammed, spread 
by the conquering Fulani. 
With drums beating and the 
tucket of the kakaki, a glitter- 
ing royal trumpet 8 feet long, 
the Emir returns to his palace 
after the conclustonof the Salla, 
the great Mohammedan festival 


O. Waterfield 


L. C. Giles 


Among the town Fulani the Hamitic 
blood of the ruling race has become so 
mixed with that of the Hausa and 
other tribes that even an Emuir’s son 
will show a negroid cast of countenance 


The ‘cow Fulani on the other hand, 
nomadic owners of herds, have preserved 
their racial characteristics, and their 
aquiline features and thin lips throw 
back to the days before intermarriage 
with the local peoples took place 


L. C. Giles 


L. C. Giles 


THE BRITISH PROTECTORATE IN NORTHERN NIGERIA 


at once set about the organization and 
pacification of the country with rare 
energy and skill. So successful was he that 
his achievements may aptly be compared 
with those of Marshal Lyautey, the great 
French administrator in Morocco, with- 
out his suffering the least in the comparison. 

Expeditions were undertaken to Konta- 
gora and Bida; Bauchi and Bornu were 
occupied by Colonel Morland’s expedition 
in 1902; and in 1903 a column carried 
Kano by storm after meeting with very 
little resistance, considering the strength of 
the defences. Soon after, Sokoto, the 
capital of the Serikin Musulmin, was 
occupied and by the end of the year all 
fighting had come to an end. The country 
subdued consisted of Moslem Emirates 
and districts inhabited by pagans, that is 
to say, people independent of the Emirs 
and not converted to Islam. There were 
altogether some seven or eight million 
inhabitants, a figure increased to-day to 
well over eleven millions. 

Almost everywhere the people greeted 
the British troops as liberators who had 
come to save them from intolerable con- 
ditions of oppression and slavery; villages 
sprang up once again in areas where the 
slave raiders had caused desolation and 
ruin. Much indeed had been accom- 
plished when, in 1906, Sir Frederick Lugard 
resigned, and even after that date the 
tempo was maintained, for his plans were 
continued by able successors who created 
roads, railways (notably a line from Lagos 
to Kano and Port Harcourt to Kaduna), 
houses and barracks. | 

Today the Governor of Nigeria resides 
at Lagos while the Chief Commissioner of 
the Northern Provinces has his adminis- 
trative capital at Kaduna, a town situated 
on the railway in the centre of the territory 
which is a healthy residence for officials. 
There are 11 different provinces embrac- 
ing Emirates and pagan areas, and each of 
them is administered bya Resident who has 
under him a number of district officers. 
The total area of the country is 254,237 


square miles and that of the mandated 
territory attached to Northern Nigeria for 
administrative purposes, 7000 square miles. 
It is interesting to note that the force 
employed to preserve order in this terri- 
tory, which is five times the size of Eng- 
land and has a population of 11,434,924, 
according to the census of 1931, con- 
sists only of some 2500 men of the justly 
celebrated Nigeria Regiment and some 
1000 armed police; an extraordinarily 
small force when compared with the num- 
ber of French troops—Foreign Legion, 
Colonial troops and Senegalese—kept as 
a standing army in Morocco. Both the 
Nigeria Regiment and the police, with 
their handful of British officers, are re- 
cruited from the Hausa, Fulani and pagan 
population, all of whom are remarkable for 
their fidelity and soldier-like qualities. 
In each province native administrations, 
which existed before the coming of the 
English, are preserved, the Resident or, in 
some cases, a district officer exercising 
general advisory powers. District head- 


men are responsible to the Emir, and this 
system, which somewhat resembles’ the 
French relations in Morocco with the 
Berber caids, has been found to work ad- 
mirably. This indirect system has been 
introduced into East Africa, with complete 
success, by Sir Donald Cameron, a former 
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The pagan peoples of Northern Nigeria are nearly 
all stalwart fighters. In many cases a long-bow 
is their chief weapon; others, particularly the tribes 
of the Bauchi plateau, fight on horseback— 


L. C. Giles 


C.K, Meek 


C.K. Meek 


/ 
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—with short double-edged swords and throwing- 
Spears, using spurs bound to the ankle with fibre; 
while the more primitive warriors of the Mambile 
tribe protect themselves with basket-work shields 


C. K. Meek 


Much of the so-called Moslem population 
is infected with a belief in magic that is 
Jundamental to the pagans; and in pagan 
villages the ancestral rites and dances of 
negro Africa are religiously practised 


Mediator between these simple folk and their 
gods, repository of tribal tradition, expert in 
magic and charms, the priest or wizard ts 
the most influential person in a pagan 
community, and no function can take place 
without his approval 
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Nigerian administrator. Experiments 
have also been conducted along these 
lines in our other African possessions and 
the results achieved prove the value of 
indirect rule in dealing with African 
peoples. 

But—and this is always an interesting 
point where a subject people are con- 
cerned—do the people themselves realize 
the benefits they have received? For it is 
by no means inconceivable that a race 
might prefer to be oppressed by their own 
rulers rather than guided and guarded by 
foreigners. The answer, I think, is that 
generally speaking the people do appreci- 
ate British guidance, particularly those 
pagan tribes whose members were in the 
old days continually carried away into 
slavery from burned villages during the 
wild forays of the Moslem horsemen from 
the Emirates. 

In regard to the Emirs themselves the 
case is altered and it may very well be that 
some of them still long for the old days 
that seemed to us so evil. As the Serikin 
Soudan, known as Nagwamachi (The De- 
stroyer), who ruled from Kontagora, wrote 
to Lord Lugard, ‘Can a cat cease from 
mousing? When I die it shall be with a 
slave in my mouth.’ 

Over the pagan areas, naturally far more 
backward than the Emirates with their 
gloss of Moslem civilization, the British 
exercise a much more direct control; 
though even in their case every effort 
has been made to utilize existing tribal 
organization and to respect tribal custom. 

The majority of cases in the Northern 
Provinces are tried in the native courts, 
which are presided over by native judges 
(alkalat), learned in Moslem law, or even 
by the Emir himself. Thus the high 
justice, the middle and the low are dealt 
out to offenders, and I think that anyone 
present at one of these trials would be 
struck by the admirably impartial way 
in which justice is done. A _ protection 
against abuse is provided by the fact that 
the Residents and district officers exercise 
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supervisory appellate power over the 
Emirate Courts. There are also tribunals 
held by the pagan tribes, but these only 
deal with minor offences. 

Owing to the fact that there are many 
non-Moslems in Northern Nigeria, trial 
by native court is in many cases unsuitable. 
On account of this a Provincial Court 
formerly dealt with such cases in the 
provinces, and in the townships they were 
adjudicated by the Supreme Court. Now, 
however, a High Gourt with subordinate 
Magistrates’ Courts has been created in 
the Protectorate, the Provincial Court 
being abolished; and the Supreme Court, 
though its appellate power has not been 
interfered with, now exercises direct control 
only over probate, admiralty and divorce. 
The creation of this High Court has con- 
siderably reduced the powers of Residents 
and district officers—former Commissioners 
of the old Provincial Court—though it 
is true that judges and magistrates have 
been appointed to it from among political 
officers. 

Some may imagine that the British 
officials—apart from the mining engineers 
on the plateau, the representatives of 
trading firms and the missionaries, every- 
one is in Government service—pay excess- 
ive attention to the maintenance of their 
dignity and exact undue deference from 
the people. This is far from the truth. A 
display of dignity is not only judicious but 
also affords gratification to those before 
whom it is displayed, while the extra- 
ordinary formality with which the native 
approaches the white man is his pleasure 
and his custom. I myself, when I first 
went to Northern Nigeria, fondly imagined 
that the wonderful politeness with which 
I was treated was due to my importance. 
I soon learnt better. On a visit to Bida, 
the capital of the Nupe Emirate, it was at 
once obvious that from the Emir down- 
wards these people possessed delightful 
manners, exhibiting every bit as much 
politeness to each other—sinking to the 
ground in billowing curtsies—as ever they 


L. C. Giles 


—to the elaborate town- 
houses of the Moslems, 
constructed of beaten 
earth in a decorative style 
reminiscent of southern 
Morocco, and common to 


both sides of the Sahara 


As varied as the 
peoples of Northern 
Nigeria is the 
architecture of their 
homes. These 
range from the 
beehive grass-huts 


of the pagans— 


We Salas 


V. Salas 

The walled cities of the Nigerian Emirates have long been important centres of trade, which has 

increased with the cessation of local warfare and the introduction of modern means of transport. 
(Above) A motor bus near one of Sokoto’s ancient gates. (Below) A street scene in Kano 


B. Redmayne 
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Central 


From the northern deserts come the veiled Tuareg with their camel caravans, bringing ground-nut. 
Jor sale to European trading companies in Kano market (above). Here the keen commercial sens 
of the Hausas is exerted over some strange articles of commerce (below) 


Central Press 
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displayed to me. This may seem to be an 
improvement on the somewhat cavalier 
manners of the people of Morocco, but 
of course Northern Nigeria has always 
had the advantage over Morocco in that, 
climatically speaking, it is not suitable 
either for colonization or tourism, two 
things guaranteed to sour the disposition 
and ruin the manners of any native 
people, however charming they may 
naturally be. 

Communications in Northern Nigeria 
have always been a problem owing to the 
fact that in the rainy season roads are apt 
to become impassable and all but the 
strongest bridges are washed away. How- 
ever, there is a railway between Lagos and 
Kano and this has recently been extended 
as far as Hadejia in order to facilitate the 
transport of ground nuts to Kano, while 
there is also a railway line on the east 
linking Port Harcourt with Kaduna via 
Makurdi on the River Benue. There are 
two rivers which are most useful for the 
transport of commerce. That great water- 
way the River Niger, 2600 miles long, 
flows out of the French territory of 
Dahomey and passes through gorges and 
plains until it reaches Lokoja, where it is 
joined by the Benue, another important 
river, which rises in the eastern highlands. 

The Benue is navigable in the wet season 
as far as Yola, a distance of some 850 miles 
from the sea, while the Niger is navigable 
as far as Baro, a singularly unhealthy spot 
connected by rail with the main line at 
Minna. In addition, roads have been 
much improved and motor transport has of 
late increased considerably, chiefly owing 
to the fact that it can nowadays penetrate 
much. further into country districts. A 
great deal of camel transport is also used 
in the north, though I cannot help thinking 
that those great motor buses lumbering 
down to Kano city spell the doom of the 
camel. 

People of many tribes inhabit the North- 
ern Provinces, the most important being 
the Hausas, who have their capital at Kano, 
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although perhaps they are not in fact a 
tribe at all, but a mixture of many African 
races. Very dark-complexioned and de- 
finitely negroid in type, speaking a Hamitic 
language, they are the traders of Nigeria 
and travel extensively in all parts of the 
country. These keen merchants and 
gallant soldiers are Moslem by religion, 
but their women, like the Berber women in 
the mountains of Morocco, do not veil. 

The ruling families in the Emirates are 
all of Fulani extraction, a race thought 
to be of Hamitic origin. They can be 
divided into two classes—town Fulani 
and cow Fulani. The town Fulani all 
belong to the faith of Islam, having 
intermarried with the Hausas to such 
an extent as almost to have lost their 
racial characteristics. The cow Fulani, 
a pastoral people, many of whom are 
pagans, have retained their own life, tribal 
customs and good looks, so that every 
now and then one may see a Fulani with 
regular features who is beautiful even 
according to European standards. 

Both Hausas and Fulanis reside chiefly 
in the Kano, Zaria and Sokoto provinces. 
It is only possible for me to mention here 
some of the chief races, but it must be 
remembered that pagan tribes can be 
found in many parts of Northern Nigeria. 
Their chief weapon is the bow, a long 
bow such as our ancestors carried at 
Crécy and Poitiers, and it is fortunate for 
the health of the district officers that 
they have not learned to feather their 
arrows. They do know how to poison 
them, however, using for the purpose such 
cheerful material as puff-adder venom, the 
root of the strophanthus, and decaying 
corpses. 

According to the Government census 
returns 66 per.cent of the population are 
Moslems, belonging in many instances to 
religious orders which were introduced 
into the country from the Sudan and 
North Africa. All the great Emirs are 
Moslem, the chief amongst them, the 
Sultan of Sokoto, still being looked upon 


W. B. Redmayne 


Familiar figures in Kano market 
are the public scribe, master of the 
Hausa language (the only one in 
Tropical Africa to be reduced to 
writing by the natives themselves) — 


—and the jester, who with hs 
wooden sword and amusing antics 
attracts a crowd wherever he estab- 
lishes his pitch: among it being the 
usual appreciative but unremunera- 
tive proportion of small boys 


W. B. Redmayne 
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as Serikin Musulmin. But without doubt 
many so-called Moslems are completely 
ignorant of the religion of the Prophet, and 
Nigeria remains a land in which belief in 
black magic holds sway with far greater 
force than any belief in the deity, so that 
whether kerosene finds its way into the 
soup, or a prisoner escapes from the guard- 
room, the powers of darkness are held to 
blame. In consequence, criminal charms 
are much sought after, and so much im- 
portance is attached by the authorities to 
their possession that this has been made an 
offence under the criminal code. Cases of 
the sort are every now and then brought 
to one’s notice, and I myself once arrested 
a wizard and found in his possession 
articles that might very well have come 
from the lair of some mediaeval necro- 
mancer. 

In spite of the vagueness of the religion, 
however, almost all the art and culture of 
the country comes from Moslem sources. 


There is a guild of glass-workers at Bida, 
the capital of the Nupe Emirate, whose 
secrets are jealously guarded, and at Bida, 
too, the Nupes make picturesque mats of 
coloured straw, small tables of effective 
design, brass trays, bowls and figures of 
animals. (When I was stationed in this 
province I used to sell old police cartridge- 
cases to the brass-workers, the copper giving 
a rather reddish tinge to the completed 
article.) At Kano the Hausas embroider 
their great gowns (rigas) and also their 
justly celebrated leather work, while the 
brass and copper trays are decorated with 
a simple though pleasing design which is 
obviously of Moslem origin. All over the 
Emirates the men carry a sword which, 
unlike that of most Moslem peoples, has a 
cross hilt. It seems probable that this 


design came into the country either from 
the Sudan or from the Tuareg country, 
where similar weapons are used. Some of 
these swords are very old and I remember 


W. B. Redmayne 


Born craftsmen, the Hausa have developed a great variety of industries, of which dyeing is one of 


the most important. 
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Here, in the Kano pits, cloth is being dyed with indigo 


L. C, Giles 


Pots are commonly moulded 
by hand over old pots of a 
good shape. When finished 
they are piled together, cover- 
ed with brushwood and fired 


European bottles and 
coloured beads are melted 
down and fashioned into 
bangles and necklaces by 
the Bida guild of glass- 
workers, the only one in 
Nigeria. The traditions of 
the guild are said to date 
back to ancient Egypt 


C.K. Meek 
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a most curious incident when a robber, 
attacking a policeman, raised his sword to 
cut him down, and would no doubt have 
done a good deal of harm had the blade 
not parted company with the hilt, a 
typical dénouement in a country so fre- 
quently brightened by touches of opéra 
bouffe. The sword was brought to the 
police office by the triumphant policeman 
and there we found not only a quintle of 
European workmanship but also a German 
armourer’s mark on the blade. 

There is not very much armour in the 
country, but some of the horsemen of the 
Shehu (Sheikh) of Bornu still possess chain 
armour which probably dates back to the 
time when the great Sultan of Turkey, 
Suleiman the Magnificent, was the terror 
of all Christian chivalry. Another form of 
protection 1s the wearing of a large number 
of rigas one on top of the other, and it is not 
unknown for a Hausa notable to wear as 
many as six at a time. 

The architecture is interesting, par- 
ticularly if one compares it with the archi- 
tecture in North Africa. There are little 
round houses with thatched roofs, rather 
like beehives, belonging to the pagans, of 
very similar design to those in the Morocco 
‘bled’, while the influence of the Sahara, 
which has spread as far north as Tiznit 
and as far south as Zaria, can be very 
distinctly seen in the houses and palaces in 
the Kano province. These houses have 
flat roofs and towers, adorned with spikes, 
and there are sometimes crude decorations 
on the walls, so that the general effect is 
like a caricature of the Atlas castles. The 
mosque at Kano has a square tower like a 
giant mud pie, very similar to the mosque 
at Tiznit in southern Morocco, and indeed 
the general resemblance between these two 
walled red towns is quite remarkable. All 
the old cities of Morocco are walled, and in 
Northern Nigeria, where the same practice 
existed, there are still some excellent 
specimens. 

Kano, the capital of the Hausas, may 
be taken as an example of these walled 
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towns (dirnt). Surrounded by mud walls, 
which were formerly kept in constant re- 
pair by a large number of slaves, the city 
rises up from the plain, beneath the shadow 
of the twin peaks of Daura and Kazauri, 
like a citadel of olden days. The ram- 
parts in some places are forty feet high, 
guarded by a deep dry moat and pierced 
by sixteen gates, but—except in the vicinity 
of the gates, some of which still bear the 
trade-mark of the British guns—they have 
not been kept up. This seems a very great 
pity, and-in this respect we suffer sadly in 
comparison with the French, who have, 
with great wisdom, maintained the ancient 
walls in Morocco. None the less the city 
has remained a place of much interest. 
Every day the chattering markets, that 
seem as old as Africa, are thronged by 
the townspeople and by visitors from the 
countryside. They are mostly Hausas and 
Fulanis, but veiled Tuareg, those strange 
spearmen from the desert, who have come 
in to the railhead with their swaying 
camel caravans, may also be seen standing 
apart—silent and stately, though bewil- 
dered. Itis here, at the money changers’, 
that Maria Theresa dollars can still be 
bought; strange silver coins, minted quite 
recently though bearing the head of a 
long dead Empress, without which no rich 
Nigerian would venture on pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

Picturesque though the market may be, 
it is in the neighbourhood of the palace that 
the most pageantry will be seen, for in the 
evening the Emir of Kano, surrounded by 
a brilliant cavalcade, rides out to take the 
air (sha tska). On occasions of importance 
a state parasol is held over the royal head 
and, as the white-clad ruler, half veiled 
and almost extinguished by flowing robes, 
leaves the palace, heralds proclaim his 
glory and retainers on foot fire their guns 
in salute; jesters turn and twirl; musicians, 
walking backwards in front of their Lord, 
blow the long royal trumpet (kakaki); the 
wazirs, guards and courtiers follow, and it 
all seems a gallant array until one realizes 
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Native craftsmanship is now ap- 
plied to modern mechanics.  Al- 
ready tutors capable of explaining 
the mysteries of internal combus- 
tion, and efficient down to the 
wrist-watch— 


—have been trained under Euro- 
pean supervision in the Native 
Administration Schools of Arts and 
Crafts financed, along with many 
other progressive developments, by 
the Treasuries of the Nigerian 
Emirates 


L. C. Giles 


The Native Administrations, 
Sor all their support of pro- 
gress, are full of local colour. 
Taxes are reckoned by tallies 
—long canes for pounds, 
short for shillings 


On occasions of festival the 
officials (in this case the 
Public Works Department 
Staff of Karta) turn out on 
horseback to salute the Emir 
or a visiting Governor 


Central Press 


O. Waterfield 


Though the Northern Nigerians are 
notably law-abiding, the rule of the Emirs 
requires police and prisons like any other 
_form of government. The Emirate police, 
directly controlled by the Natwwe Adminis- 
tration, are faithful servants of the law 


The chief warder at one of the native 
prisons. These, though conducted entirely 
by the native authorities, are inspected at 
Srequent intervals by British administrative 
officers, who interview all new prisoners 
and inquire into their sentences 
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The only military force in the Protectorate, with its population of over 11,000,000, 1s the Nigeria 
Regiment, consisting of some 2500 native troops and a few British officers 


that half their glittering equipment is made 
of tin, that some of their accoutrements 
are falling to pieces and that the trade 
mark of the Niger Company is stamped 
across their gowns. Then it suddenly 
strikes one that it is a burlesque of the 
Friday Prayer of the Sultan of Morocco 
—wilder and fiercer it is true, stranger 
and more African, but utterly lacking in 
majesty. It is the negro aping the Moor 
and suffering sadly in comparison with the 
descendant of Arab chivalry. 

Even so, these are the great moments of 
Nigerian Moslem life, and not least among 
the achievements of British rule is their 
preservation. Marshal Lyautey revived 
the Friday Prayer in Morocco, the British 
encouraged the maintenance of traditional 
ceremony in the Emirates. It is not sur- 
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prising that processions appeal to them, 
for the majority of the people in Northern 
Nigeria are children. Laughing and lov- 
able, unless their tempers are aroused, 
they are, for all their subtlety, children, 
and this perhaps endears them to the 
Europeans with whom they come in con- 
tact. But sometimes it can be rather 
trying. I remember, for instance, that 
once when there was an outbreak of 
infectious disease the doctor sent a tub 
of creosote to the Emir of Kontagora. 
After this he found to his surprise that 
many patients were arriving with bad 
legs, and inquiry disclosed the fact that 
the old ruler, determined to safeguard 
his own health, had made all visitors 
stand for a very uncomfortable five minutes 
in the creosote tub! 


4 


Meese, Adventure in the 


Kitchen 


by IDA TREAT 


Various articles in The Geographical Magazine have drawn attention to the geographical 


aspects of literature, art and sctence. 


The geography of food is a subject of which we all have 


some experience; indeed, we must look far back into history—or, with the development of ‘economic 
self-sufficiency’, not so far forward?—to find a time when the spice of geographical adventure could 
not enliven our meals. Few of us, however, are bold or eupeptic enough to savour the fullness of 
culinary exploration when we go abroad, and we should therefore the more readily salute in Miss 
Treat an adventurer who has made good use of fascinating opportunities that others neglect 


In Tahiti, you can dine poorly on Euro- 
pean food, copiously if not elegantly on 
Cantonese, or like an island king on native 
fare. It is all a question of getting over a 
few prejudices. 

“Eat raw fish!’ gasps the tourist. Ten 
to one he has never tasted it or he wouldn’t 
be so scornful. 

I have often wondered why it is that 
hardened world-travellers are generally 
timid stay-at-homes when it comes to food. 
We may prefer foreign clothes and customs 
to our own, feel more at home in a palm- 
leaf hut than a palace hotel, be noncon- 
formist in morals and revolutionary in 
politics, but where cooking is concerned 
we are nearly all of us die-hard conserva- 
tives and one hundred per cent American 
or British or French. 

Frenchmen, with centuries of culinary 
tradition behind them, are disdainfully 
resentful of any cuisine but their own. 
Englishmen, too, with less justification. 
We Americans are perhaps more given to 
culinary adventure, at least to the extent 
of taking a passing interest in Chinese 
chrysanthemum-soup, Malay curry, or 
Abyssinian wat served in a buckwheat pan- 
cake on the top of a basket. But it is 
generally a local-colour interest; we carry 
our longing for steak and onions into the 
tropics and go on eating things out of tins 
and worrying because our particular brand 
of home food is hard to get and when 
cooked never tastes as it should. 


If I finally succeeded in climbing out of 
the usual rut, it was chiefly due to my 
fifteen-year-old house-boy in Tahiti, half 
native and half Chinese. For nearly a 
month, Porro watched my struggles with 
a noisome coal-oil stove and listened 
patiently to complaints about tough meat 
and soggy imported potatoes before sug- 
gesting mildly: ““Why don’t you eat maa 
Tahiti? White food is too much pea-fea.” 
Pea-pea in Tahitian means trouble, and 
avoiding trouble is to the easy-going 
Tahitian one of the chief aims in life. 

Porro’s suggestion was perfectly logical. 
Maa popaa, white-man’s food, meant order- 
ing supplies from Papeete, ten miles away, 
and fussing about its delivery first and its 
quality afterwards, while native food was 
close at hand and all around us, on the 
mountain and in the coconut grove, the 
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near-by village and the lagoon. Getting 
it required little imagination and only a 
minimum of energy. As Porro said, 
“When you’re hungry, you just take a 
walk or go fishing.”” Whatever ingredients 
were lacking, could be bought from the 
‘Tinito’", the Chinese greengrocer and 
baker who drove past three times daily. 

‘And you don’t need a stove,’ Porro 
giggled. ‘You don’t even need a 
kitchen!” 

We compromised on the kitchen, a 
palm-leaf shack with a floor of white sand, 
though from then on it served as pantry. 
The stove was abandoned without a tear, 
replaced by the native ‘oven’ or a bonfire, 
much to my young cook’s satisfaction, for 
he took a small boy’s delight in building 
fires. Our aluminium pots and pans, too 
elegant, as Porro pointed out, for outdoor 
cooking, were left hanging on their hooks. 
The bottoms of two kerosene tins fitted 
with wire handles, a frying-pan and a 
shallow wooden bowl made up our kitchen 
utensils. From then on, cooking became 
a game which, according to Tahitians, is 
what all work should be; what you can’t 
have fun doing is pea-pea and not worth 
the effort. 

Each day began when Porro, a tiaré 
flower tucked over his ear, made his 
appearance at the corner of the verandah, 
bearing a tray of fruit. 

“You eat this while I make the taffee.”’ 

‘This’ was generally a couple of man- 
goes, the grafted variety big as melons, 
from the tree by the road, a paw-paw cut 
in half and sprinkled with lemon-juice and 
an alligator pear or two, Tahitian ‘butter’. 
And always, lying beside them on the tray, 
a tiaré flower wrapped up in a burao leaf to 
keep it fresh. While I breakfasted, a fire 
of dried coconut fibre crackled near by 
and the smell of wood-smoke and coffee 
spread through the grove. 

Cream? There was always a jug of it 
that never saw a tin can nor a cow. 
Coconut milk: in coffee it tastes like 
ordinary cream. You don’t have to learn 
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to like it; you have merely to get accus- 
tomed to the idea. Island cooking begins 
and ends with the coconut. Not that 
you ever eat it as such; but in one form or 
another it runs through the entire meal 
from fish to fruit. And coconut milk is 
the island substitute for cow’s milk, cream, 
butter and all the sauces of the East and 
West. You drink it with your coffee, 
sprinkle it on your salad, and, if you must 
bake white-man’s pastry, youn can use it 
for cakes and ples- 

Coconut milk is not, as many Euro- 
peans suppose, the sweetish liquid con- 
tained in the nut. That is not food, but 
drink. The most refreshing comes from 
young, green nuts whose white meat has 
not yet hardened but is junket-like and can 
be eaten with a spoon. Strip the nut of its 
fibre, hack off the top and you drink its 
water as from a cup. 

Coconut milk is made from the meat of 
ripe nuts, the big brown ones that strew 
the ground beneath the palms or fall with 
a bang when the wind blows. An iron bar 
driven into the ground and flattened at the 
top serves as lever to pry off the thick outer 
shell. A swing of the heavy coupe-coupe 
splits the nut in two. The next step is to 
scrape out the meat. In the old days, the 
coconut-grater was a picturesque hobby- 
horse animal on which you sat astride, 
rubbing the nut on the sharp saw-teeth. 
Today it is merely a saw-toothed iron blade 
nailed to a box. Seated on the box, you 
rub the nut with a revolving motion, rip- 
ping off flakes of the white meat that fall 
into a bowl set underneath. When the 
flakes are squeezed in a cloth, the milk 
oozes through, thick as cream. What re- 
mains in the cloth goes to the neighbour- 
hood hens, dogs, cats and pigs. The 
sound of the grater brings them all run- 
ning, for its rub, rub, rub is always a sure 
sign ‘that a meal will shortly be forth- 
coming. 

Mornings in Tahiti end generally with a 
swim, a leisurely ramble over the lagoon 
while you watch the rainbow-fish through 
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—but not quite ready for use; for 
coconut milk is not the pale sweetish 
fluid known to Europeans. Itis a 
delicious creamy liquid extracted by 
the cook from the coconut’s white 
meat by a process of grating and 
squeezing 


Bountiful Tahiti is full of 
kitchen surprises. Its dairy 
herds, for instance, are 
coconut palms growing in 
profusion on the sea-shore 
and, when the wind blows, 
delwering milk to any passer- 
by, often ‘with a bang — 
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your diving-glasses and your shadow drifts 
across the sand ten feet below. Coming 
up from the beach, I called to Porro, 
seated comfortably with his ukulele in the 
star-shaped shadow of a palm. 

‘Porro, ha’mat, what are we going to eat 
for lunch?” 

Porro cocked a reflective eye towards the 
still branches overhead. 

“Maybe pota,”’ he suggested dreamily. 

Pota isnative spinach, though enthusiasts 
insist that it is to spinach what spinach is 
to grass. To make it, you boil the young 
leaves of the taro plant, a variety of the 
‘elephant ears’ of our home gardens. The 
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Frances Hubbard Flaherty 
The breadfruit tree provides an excellent substitute for bread and other kinds of cereals. As the 
fruit matures at different periods, fresh ‘loaves’ can always be obtained 


important thing is to choose the tender 
shoots; if too old, they sting your throat 
like raw nettles. When boiled, the leaves 
become a savoury green pulp in which the 
modern Tahitian likes to mix the contents 
of a punu pua toro, a tin of corned beef, be- 
fore adding the inevitable coconut milk. 
To gather taro, which grew wild at the 
foot of the mountain, meant a stroll of a 
hundred yards or so. Sometimes Porro 
returned from his foraging with a bundle 
of long-legged crayfish, “chevrettes’, from 
the river, offered by a neighbour who had 
been fishing by torchlight the night before. 
We ate them with native curry: coconut 


Many other foodstuffs may be had for 
the plucking: mangoes (right), some- 
times big as melons, paw-paws, alligator 
pears (Tahitian ‘butter’) and bananas 
of different kinds 


seum of Natural History, Paris 


But the breadfruit (left) 1s the essential 
accessory to every meal. After the green 
outer surface has been scraped off, the 
fruit is roasted and a hot dumpling 
emerges ready for use 


R. Parry 


When a real feast—a tamaraa—ts toward everyone lends a hand. In some sheltered, shallow bay 
the neighbourhood assembles for a fish-drive, and the human net that sweeps a wide circle is made 
impassable by a barrage of rushes 


_ Parry 


R. Parr 


Finally, in close formation, the ‘net? pushes a compact mass of fish through the shallows towards the 
beach, where selection 1s made according to edibility, while the fishers after their efforts bask on the 
sand or in the warm sea 


R. Parry 
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milk seasoned with raw ginger and thick- 
ened with manioc. 

On energetic days, we had broiled fish 
for lunch, harpooned during the morning 
swim in the lagoon. Porro, though by no 
means an expert fisherman, was, like all 
boys of his age, quite capable of spearing 
underwater four or five of the lazy ‘moon- 
fish’ that loiter in pairs in the shadow of 
the corals. If fishing seemed too much of 
a task, my cook paddled the dugout over 
the lagoon and prized off a dozen big shell- 
fish from the blocks of coral. Their ‘eggs’, 
a pasty white milt, had all the savour of 
the sea and made an acceptable substitute 
for raw fish. 

A proper island meal begins with what 
the European calls * raw fish’. In reality, 


it is not raw but pickled, though the pick- 
ling process is reduced to a few hours in- 
stead of taking days or weeks. First of all, 
the fish must be a deep-water species, a 
firm-fleshed tuna or bonito from beyond 
the reef. The little rainbow creatures 
from the lagoon are too flabby and no 
amount of soaking in lemon-juice can 
lessen their pronounced fishy flavour. To 
prepare your big fish properly you must 
use plenty of lemon-juice; it is the pickling 
liquor in which the fish, cut into cubes and 
salted, steeps for several hours. After- 
wards, you have only to pour off the juice, 
pour on a sauce of coconut milk mixed 
with chopped onion, and the fish is ready 
to serve. It is a rare European who, 
tasting it for the first time, doesn’t ask for 


Fish is not cooked; but cut into cubes, salted and pickled in lemon-juice 
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SOUTH-SEA ADVENTURE IN THE KITCHEN 


a second helping; even though he may 
remark shamefacedly afterwards, “‘Luckily 
I didn’t know it was raw!” 

For our ordinary meals the bonfire 
sufficed. We roasted yams and sweet- 
potatoes in the embers and ate them with 
miti haart: haari the coconut to which is 
added mit, the sea . . . in other words, 
coconut milk and salt water. Our daily 
menu varied little: fish, green vegetables, 
salad from the Tinito’s cart, and for 
dessert, stewed paw-paws or bananas with 
coconut milk sauce. We even did away 
with the Chinaman’s bread, replacing it 
with breadfruit from our own tree, picked 
several days in advance and buried in the 
ground to ripen. It, too, was roasted in 
the embers after the green outer surface of 
the fruit had been scraped off with a sharp 
shell. Breadfruit requires a hot fire. 
When the fruit is roasted, you rip off the 
blackened outer crust leaving a hot dump- 
ling which, like bread, is not a dish itself 
but an accessory. You knead a warm 
segment in your fingers until it resembles 
a lump of dough, after which you may use 
it as a ‘pusher’ or aspoon. ‘Tahitian food 
is meant to be eaten with the fingers; a 
much nicer method, according to Porro, 
than using European spoons and forks that 
make such a horrid clatter on your teeth. 
No one objects, however, to the noise you 
may make sucking your fingers. On the 
contrary, if no one hears you eating, it is 
generally supposed that you don’t enjoy 
the food. 

A typical Polynesian meal, more com- 
plicated than our everyday camp cookery, 
requires an ‘oven’ whose preparation re- 
calls a New England clam-bake. A hole 
in the sand is lined with stones heated in 
a hot fire. On them the place of honour 
belongs to a sucking pig, spread flat in the 
centre and packed in among yams, sweet- 
potatoes, bananas, fei—a choky sort of red 
banana that is never eaten raw—bread- 
fruit and bundles of fish folded neatly in 
bits of banana leaf. 

But no oven is complete without for. 


Pot may be made with any fruit, but native 
taste prefers bananas. These are first 
stewed in water, then kneaded into a thick 
paste with plenty of manioc. The paste is 
wrapped in a banana leaf and laid in the 
oven. When cooked, the poi becomes a 
compact cake, slightly rubbery, that is cut 
into chunks and eaten with or without 
coconut milk. You either like it or you 
don’t. Though sweet in flavour, poi is no 
dessert but a side-dish that accompanies 
the meal, like breadfruit. 

Once the oven is ready, you cover it over 
with masses of leaves from the breadfruit 
tree and leave it to steam for two hours. 
The oven, because of the work it implies, 
is by no means an everyday affair. The 
average Tahitian family reserves it for 
Sundays, holidays and special occasions, 
since no celebration ever takes place with- 
out a banquet. Not that the menu ever 
varies: fish, roast pig, yams, taro root, 
sweet-potatoes, poi. Quantity is what 
makes a banquet. When the neighbour- 
ing district dedicated its new church last 
spring, it took forty ovens to prepare food 
for the five hundred guests. The entire 
district went fishing the night before; a 
small army of baby pigs was slaughtered 
and the cooks mixed poi for the feast in 
four dugouts lent by the fishermen. 

Our own oven was lighted for the first 
time when we gave a party. Porro 
suggested it one morning as he set down 
the tray of fruit on the breakfast table. 

“Now that your house is finished, it’s 
time to give a tamaraa,” he remarked, add- 
ing hastily before I had a chance to reply, 
*‘Just a little tamaraa and it won’t be any 
pea-pea for you; all you'll have to do is 
eat.” 

I caught the faint reproach in his tone 
and we decided straightway to have the 
party. Porro hurried off at once to the 
neighbours to spread the invitations. 
From the first, it was not quite clear 
whose party it was going to be, mine, 
Porro’s, or the neighbourhood’s. That 
very afternoon provisions began arriving. 
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At Tahitian feasts the pig 
has the place of honour, and 
he receives equal consideration 
whether he is travelling among 
the islands as a deck-passenger 
or 1s about to make his appear- 
ance dressed in island fashion 


Sor dinner 


‘Silvia Wils 


The oven of Tahiti is a hole 
in the sand lined with heated 
stones. In it the pig is packed 
among yams, sweet - potatoes, 
breadfruit, bundles of fish and 
poi. Then it is covered with 
breadfruit-tree leaves and left 
to steam for two hours 


Ida Treat 
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Tati the fisher came first with two big 
bunches of breadfruit dangling from his 
bamboo carrying pole. 

““They’re for the tamaraa,”’ he explained, 
dumping the lot on the ground by the 
verandah. 

“And Teura is going to let us have two 
pigs,” Porro told me. 

When I inquired discreetly about the 
price of pigs, I received a look of blank 
astonishment. 

“But Teura is coming to the party,” was 
the somewhat inadequate answer. 

That same evening my young cook 
intimated that it might be convenient for 
me to take lunch and dinner in Papeete 
the following day, as he was leaving for 
the mountain at midnight and could not 
be back again before sundown. ‘Twenty- 
four hours later, he and several boys of the 
neighbourhood who had gone with him 
returned from their thirty-mile jaunt over 
the steep mountain trails, laden with 
bunches of fei and bananas and nets of 
oranges. ‘These were all hung up in the 
kitchen out of the way of marauding pigs 
and dogs, and covered with sacking to dis- 
courage the rats and the blackbirds. 

“How many guests do you expect at the 
tamaraa?”’ I asked Porro when I met him 
on the road that evening, deep in conversa- 
tion with the local Chinese baker. Porro 
counted mentally before replying. 

“Oh not many... thirty,’ he remarked 
airily. 

The morning of the party, the coconut 
grove was deserted. The men had gone 
fishing or were asleep after a night spent 
in the river-valley spearing crayfish and 
eels; the women and children, I learned 
later, were ransacking hedges and gardens 
for flowers, flowers being as essential to a 
tamaraa as food. They brought back 
whole basketfuls: jasmine, tiaré, scarlet 
hibiscus, purple water-lilies, sheaves of 
bougainvillea and woodeny pandanus 
blossoms. 

All afternoon, twenty of the guests were 
assembled and hard at work. While the 
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men dug ovens, scraped and washed the 
pigs (by that time, there were three of 
them), mixed poi, grated coconuts and 
prepared bundles of fish, the women hung 
festoons of split palm-leaf between the 
coconut-trunks and strung wreaths and 
garlands of tiaré and hibiscus. Fifty of 
each, just to make sure. 

“For plenty of people I didn’t invite will 
come to the party when they see the lights 
and hear the music,”’ Porro explained. 

Of all of us, only I, the supposed host, 
had nothing to do. 

When my guests had finished the 
decorations, tables from the fare hymen- 
eeraa, the ‘sing-house’ of the church four 
hundred yards down the road, were 
brought in and set up on trestles. Big 
banana leaves made satiny green table- 
cloths on which were set burao-leaf plates 
and two rows of brimming coconuts for 
drinking-water. By sundown, the workers 
had finished their task; Porro stood guard 
over the tables while the guests went home 
to put on their party clothes. 

An hour later, they came sauntering 
back through the grove, the ovens were 
uncovered and promptly at seven we sat 
down to dinner crowned with flowers, 
forty-five of us all told, not counting the 
babies. As we took our seats, my neigh- 
bour the deacon, a dignified old gentle- 
man who had seen fit to honour the 
tamaraa with his presence, rose from his 
arm-chair at the end of the table and 
called sternly: 

“Take off your garlands!”’ 

Obediently, the forty-three guests 
snatched off their wreaths of flowers, a ~ 
pagan ornament not tolerated officially 
by the church, while the reverend visitor 
said grace. Afterwards we slipped them 
on again and fell to eating. There was 
more than enough for everyone, including 
the dogs who dodged yelping about the 
tables, monopolizing all the stray morsels 
to the discomfiture of the pigs who had 
also come to the party but remained dis- 
creetly on the outskirts. 


he 


we 


Lda Peg 
Around tables decorated with flaming tropical flowers the more sophisticated guests seat themselves, 
wearing garlands. Here etiquette may impose restraint, but those who do not suffer under such 
inhibitions may enjoy finger-sucking to their hearts’ content 
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For the first hour or two, the presence of 
the deacon gave a certain constraint to the 
feast. He slipped away discreetly, how- 
ever, once he had eaten his fill, and im- 
mediately ukuleles and guitars appeared as 
if by magic, while everyone present burst 
into a joyous chorus: 


Vahine Tinito, atta ite hamani 


a scandalous song that nobody would have 
ventured to sing in the presence of the 
cloth. 

At ten, the women cleared off the tables, 
bundling up the remnants of the feast in 
the banana-leaf tablecloths. While the 
younger guests adjourned to dance down 
their dinner with lively upa-upas on the 
moonlit beach, the tables were set again, 
this time with sheets as tablecloths and 
rows of bowls and spoons. Two five-gallon 
tins that bubbled over the fire furnished 
the last course of the banquet: coffee and 
cocoa, served with coconut milk and— 
high spot of the feast—white bread and 
butter, in liberal slabs and chunks. 

It was well after midnight when the last 


guests took their leave, singing their 
thanks in a melodious and somewhat 
melancholy maruru that filtered back 
through the palms as the singers took 
their way home through the coconut 
grove. 

“Tt was a nice party,’ Porro remarked 
with satisfaction, a wilted garland over 
one ear as he blew out the lamps and 
tossed the last crusts on the grass for the 
pigs and dogs to fight over. “‘But—of 
course it cost something,’ he went on rue- 
fully and a little timidly, watching me the 
while out of the corner of his eye. 

Forty-four guests to dinner... . 

‘“‘Well, Porro, how much was it?” 

The boy pretended to count for a 
moment, then he lifted his chin bravely. 

“Sixty-five francs.” 

Sixty-five francs: three dollars and ten 
cents. 

All of which no doubt went to pay for 
the coffee, cocoa, sugar, bread and butter, 
the ‘extras’ of the feast. 

As Porro liked to remark: “In Tahiti, 
you don’t need money to Jive.” 
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R. Parry 
The coconut—with which Tahitian cooking begins and ends 


Photographs by Frances Hubbard Flahert 
ith movements and words of traditional grace, the taupo prepares kava, the ceremonial drink of Samoa 


y? 


Every village in Samoa has its chorus. The chorus-leader, braiding sennit cord from coconut-fibre 


The taupo, the virgin selected by each village to marry another’s chief, is distinctively tattooed 


The little boys and girls, bedecked with necklaces and flowers, also participate in the ceremony— 


—tmimicking their elders in the dance and exercising natural gift of harmony in part-songs 
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Mongol Avalanche 


by DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS 


Between Siberia and China lies the land of the Mongols, once the centre of a world empire and now 
again the stage of events that may change the course of history; for the control of Mongolia is a factor 
of vital importance in relation to the Japanese advance along the line of Russo-Chinese contact. In 
the following article Mr Douglas Carruthers, author of Unknown Mongolia, reminds us of the 
most stirring period in the Mongol past, when the first Mongol avalanche terrified Europe 700 years 


ago. 


Like an avalanche it came, and as unex- 
pectedly. All seemed well in the world 
when there arose a cloud—‘the size of a 
man’s hand’—uin the least expected quarter, 
away up on the remote bleak plateaux of 
north-eastern Asia. Anobservant witness, 
a spy, or an emissary of a foreign govern- 
ment, might have been conscious of a 
certain restlessness, of an atmosphere of 
tension, of a stirring amongst the tribes 
which roamed that vast pasture-land called 
Mongolia. “Tribal unrest amongst the 
nomads’—might have been the report sent 
back to headquarters in the settled lands 
of China, India, Persia, Russia and possibly 
Middle Europe. But China continued to 
adorn herself with precious works of art— 
the Sung period was at its best. India 
thought herself as safe as ever behind her 
mountain ramparts—no undesirable out- 
sider could possibly intrude upon her 
privacy. Persia, on the other hand, lay 
open to attack; she heard rumours, had 
ample warning of what might happen: but 
nothing could have averted the cata- 
strophe. Russia, such as she was before 
Muscovy arose, had had previous ex- 
perience of what might be expected out of 
the East. It was 750 years ago that the 
Huns had ravaged her—a long time, it is 
true; but one would have thought that 
such a terrible experience could never 
have been forgotten. Human memory, 
however, is surprisingly short-lived. Men 
return to the slopes of the recently erupted 
volcano, as assuredly as they flock back to 
alluvial deposits of a river which has just 
burst its banks and drowned a million of 
their fellows. Russia, lying as she did in 
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Further articles will describe the situation of the Mongols at the present time 


the fairway, caught the hurricane full 
blast. Even Middle Europe stood to arms, 
for it looked as if nothing could stop the 
human flood from swamping all Christen- 
dom. The cry “ From the terror of the 
Mongols, good Lord deliver us ”’ rose from 
every cathedral, from every minster, from 
every village church in western Europe. 

They were the cause of it all. The 
nomad herdsmen from bleak Mongolia, 
the children of the steppe, the slant-eyed, 
unsophisticated, leather-clad horsemen 
now out for world conquest. The horror 
had hung like a storm on the horizon of 
civilization for centuries, but had not 
burst; now it did burst, and with accumu- 
lated vengeance. 

One cannot tell the cause of these 
sudden impulsive emigrations of men, any 
more than one can understand those of the 
lemmings or the sand grouse, but one 
suspects periodic high fertility resulting in 
over-population in relation to their means 
of subsistence. The Mongols had prob- 
ably increased to numbers that reached 
a figure far in excess of their means of 
livelihood. So during the early years of 
the 13th century there appeared on the 
map of Asia a dense mass of nomadic 
humanity moving relentlessly westwards. 
It came like a swarm of ants, eating up 
everything that lay inits path. It was not 
human, for it betrayed no human emotion. 
It was without rhyme or reason, for it con- 
sumed more than it could possibly digest. 
It advanced so far that it never recovered 
itself. It accomplished nothing, except 
that it satisfied its own desire, and very 
soon evaporated. 
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In twenty short years, the whole face of 
Asia was changed. Politically, the map 
from Poland to the China Seas had to be 
re-drawn; ethnographically also, for whole 
peoples had ceased to exist; economically 
again, for many regions were so devastated 
that they have not even yet recovered 
from the passing of the Mongol maelstrom. 

Jenghis swept into China and out again 
before opening the flood-gates and loosing 
his hordes onto the West. China pre- 
sented natural difficulties to mobile war- 
fare, but the West did not. Mongolia to 
Hungary was one clean sweep; there were 
no natural obstacles to his mobile forces, 
and he took it in one gulp. The fertile 
valleys and great cities of Turkestan were 
a tempting and easy prey; Samarkand and 
Bokhara fell at the first stroke. Merv and 
Khorasan carried the avalanche onward 
to India, which was ravaged as far as 
Lahore. The accumulated wealth of ages 
was looted in a day, and as the Mongols 
swept westwards, long caravans crawléd 
eastwards laden with booty—aincredible 
booty. 

If geography be the handmaid of 
history, let us look at the Mongol Ava- 
lanche for a moment from that aspect, for 
there is probably no better example of it. 

The actual land was the spacious 
plateau between Siberia and China, which 
has been the breeding-ground of all the 
wild races who, at different periods, have 
swamped Asia and overflowed into Europe. 
Huns, Mongols and Turks have all had 
their origin there. It is a plateau averag- 
ing three to four thousand feet in altitude, 
ribbed and flanked by mountain ranges, 
which. give sufficient water to form as 
perfect a grazing-country as exists any- 
where. Forested foothills, rich pastures, 
and perennial streams constitute the main 
features of a region which probably to the 
average person has the reputation of being 
largely desert. Mongolia of the Mongols 
is really the borderland of the desert 
interior called Gobi or Shamo, but even 
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this region has not the aridity attributed 
to it, but is rather a prairie supporting 
a partially nomadic race. The Mon- 
gols unlike other shepherd-people, such as 
the Bedawin, are not forced to move con- 
tinuously from well to well, from one 
scanty grazing to another, always on the 
verge of starvation, always at war with a 
relentless climate. In other nomad-lands, 
like Arabia, the population probably ex- 
ceeds the limit that the land can support. 
In Mongolia the. population could be 
trebled, and there would still be room to 
spare. One wonders, of course, what the 
conditions were like in the 13th century. 
It certainly would not require a Great 
Wall of China to keep out the fighting 
men of the present day total population 
of about three million Mongols; so one 
imagines that they were much more 
numerous then. 

The rigorous climate, hot in summer, 
bitterly cold in winter, creates a hard- 
bitten people, inured to adversity, able to 
endure privation, but unable to withstand 
contamination by any form of luxury. 
We can get a good idea of what the 
Mongols looked like in old days from con- 
temporary Chinese pictures, from first- 
hand accounts of them by contemporaries 
of Jenghis’ successors (we have none con- 
temporary with Jenghis himself); or in 
fact a visit to Mongolia today would give 
one a fair idea of their general appear- 
ance at the time of their supremacy. For 
although the spirit has altered the type 
has not. 

They were small, sturdy, squat men, 
thick-set and immensely powerful, bowed — 
in the legs from generations on horse- 
back, hard as nails, their yellow skin 
bronzed to the tone and texture of leather, 
remarkably hairless, and with cruel little 
eyes. The women-folk were as adaptable 
as‘the men, suitable partners, and as 
hardy. Living entirely on the produce of 
their flocks and herds, they were able to 
thrive on little, and, in fact, to attain a 
superiority over all sedentary folk which 
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The land from which the Mongol avalanche broke—‘the spacious plateau between Siberia and China’—is 
no desert, but contains wide areas of grazing-country. Here the Mongols bred the horses and invented 
the Yourt, of felt stretched on a light framework, that lent such mobility to their migrations 
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eventually enabled them to annihilate all 
who stood in their way. Owners of vast 
herds of horses, they had unlimited trans- 
port at their disposal; breeders of the best 
Bactrian camels, they had inexhaustible 
supplies of building-material, for, apart 
from a few sticks, their tents are composed 
of felt made from camel and sheep wool. 
This invention, the Yourt, or felt tent, 
is unique in itself and peculiar to the 
Mongols, and it probably gave them a 
great ascendancy over their foes when they 
started to migrate. ‘The Mongols needed, 
and exhibited, the maximum degree of 
efficient mobility, and the Yourt helped 
them to do it. Although a comfortable 
permanent abode adapted to a rigorous 
climate, well designed for a country which 
is exposed to every wind that blows, it is 
yet equally well-suited to the needs of a 
migrating people. Jenghis himself lived 
in a felt tent to the end of his days. 


The Mongols were born fighters. ‘They 
had imagination as well, and the invalu- 
able gift of being able to assimilate the best 
ideas of the people they conquered. There 
is no doubt that the Mongol success was 
due to these qualities and not to weight 
of numbers. Jenghis was a genius. His 
campaigns were carefully prepared and 
skilfully carried out. The regions he in- 
tended to over-run were systematically 
investigated beforehand. The Mongols 
made a point of learning all they could 
about their intended victims, and did 
actually acquire more information about 
them than they ever got to know about 
the Mongols. It was not by overwhelming 
numbers, but by sheer superiority of mind 
and method, plus unswerving determina- 
tion, that they carried all before them. The 
Mongols had an ambition, and that they 
held in common—they had become ob- 
sessed with the idea that they should inherit 
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Upon the peoples whom they en- 
countered the Mongol warriors 
made an impression of ruthless 
efficiency. Mongol officers watch- 
ing the progress of a battle— 


—and Mongol archers in_ the 
same engagement are vividly de- 
pacted in a contemporary Japanese 
scroll which records Kublai 
Khan’s unsuccessful attempt to 
invade Japan in 1280 
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the Earth; the Western world, on the 
other hand, suffered from inertia, and was 
divided against itself. Another secret, 
perhaps the keystone of their rapid success, 
was their mobility, a mobility independent 
of a base. One mounted Mongol was a 
complete unit in himself. He lived on the 
country; he needed no commissariat. Ten 
Mongols formed a troop, ten troops a 
squadron, ten squadrons a regiment, and 
ten regiments formed a Jouman, or 10,000 
independent, self-supporting mounted 
men, able to act as one. Marco Polo 
realized their efficilency—‘they are also 
more capable of hardships than other 
nations; for many a time, if need be, 
they will go for a month without any 
supply of food, living only on the milk 
of their mares and on such game as their 
bows may win them. Their horses also 
will subsist entirely on the grass of the 
plains. . . . Of all troops in the world 
these are they which endure the greatest 
hardship and fatigue, and which cost the 
least; and they are the best of all for 
making wide conquests of country.’ They 
were, indeed, the best and the toughest, as 
the following pages show. 

By the way, it is interesting to note 
that Alexander the Great, who had played 
havoc with the Persian Empire, made 
quick headway against highly sophisticated 
and well-organized kingdoms such as 
Egypt, and even did quite well against great 
odds in Hindustan, was-only once severely 
checked, and that was when he came up 
against the wild hordes of Central Asia. 
It will be remembered that he reached the 
Jaxartes (Sir Darya) and crossed it into 
their steppes; but he very soon returned, 
having had the worst of it. Although he 
had succeeded in Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Persia and Bactria, against 
the vastness of Middle Asia and _ its 
nomadic myriads he was impotent. If 
only his historian, Arrian, had told us 
something about this painful episode; but 
for very good reasons Arrian kept a 
judicious silence! 
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This is roughly the background of the 
scene upon which the curtain rose in the 
early years of the 13th century. Jenghis, 
of insignificant origin, had established his 
ascendancy over the neighbouring tribes, 
and began to look further afield. The 
world, as he knew it, was limited by 
nomadic High-Asia, with its indefinite 
western horizon, and by Cathay—the 
rich region to the south, a land flowing 
with milk and honey, and fullofloot. His 
ancestors had been ‘in the habit of raiding 
in that direction since the beginning of 
time; in fact, where else could the poor 
nomads raid? China lay at their door; the 
Great Wall had been built 1400 years 
before to keep them out, and it still stood 
there—two thousand miles of continuous 
propaganda—a broad hint to quit. But 
it made no difference to Jenghis. 

I have often wondered why Jenghis rode 
south into China when he had been 
advised long before that ‘the grazing was 
best in the west’, but one supposes that he 
could not resist such easily gained loot. 
He required wealth, arms and the pro- 
ducts of civilization which his nomadic 
world could not supply. He got all that 
he needed without much trouble, for China 
at that particular moment was in evil 
plight. In four short years Jenghis had 
dealt with China, in so far as it suited him, 
and had turned his attention towards the 
West—where the grazing was better. 

From Mongolia westwards stretched a 
vast plain. If the mountains of Middle 
Asia had run north and south instead of 
east and west, had the Urals been the 
Caucasus, history would have been very 
different. But as it was the Mongols could 
ride unhindered by natural obstacles so 
long as they avoided the zone of forest and 
swamp in the north and the mountain 
barriers in the south, for between them 
is a fairway a good 500 miles broad. 
Through this trough have flooded all those 
racial migrations and waves of invasion 
which have had such a profound in- 
fluence on Europe. The Mongols came 
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From the descriptions of mediaeval and later writers Sir Henry Yule compiled the design for this 


reconstruction of a Mongol hut on wheels. 


It was thus possible for Mongol princes to travel over 


the great plateaux and steppes without dismantling their abodes 


through it too. They let their horses 
follow their noses; they took the line of 
least resistance; they swept the plains 
where they found no obstacle; they 
avoided the regions where they would be 
at a disadvantage. And for this very 
reason—because geography is the hand- 
maid of history--Middle Asia became 
Tartary, and Russia received her share of 
Mongol strain. 

The ease of transport over this wide 
region is shown by the fact that the nomads 
did not even trouble to dismantle their 
otherwise movable dwellings. They car- 
ried their tents on wheels! 

Aeschylus told us about the ‘Wandering 
Scythes who dwell in latticed huts high- 
poised on easy wheels’, and Ibn Battuta 
actually rode in one—‘on the waggon is 
put a sort of pavilion of wands laced to- 
gether with narrow thongs. It is very 
light, and it is covered with felt or cloth 
and has latticed windows.’ The Friar 
Rubruquis described one of these waggons 


as having an axle like a ship’s mast, and it 
took twenty oxen to draw it. A thousand 
miles of open country separated the home 
plateau from the rich sedentary centres in 
the twin valleys of the Sir and Amu 
Darya. This was just right for Jenghis’ 
cavalry and the lines of communication 
were easily kept up. 

As they moved west and left the plateau 
they entered the Zungarian plains, equally 
easy to negotiate. To the south soared 
the Tien Shan barrier, to the north lay the 
Siberian forest and swamp zone. They 
kept between the two, and_ probably 
marched through the famous Zungarian 
Gate to their rendezvous by Lake Balkhash. 
From Balkhash it was easy going right up 
to the banks of the Sir Darya, and here 
they entered upon what, to them, must 
have been Eldorado indeed. 

They were now 2000 miles from their 
base; yet they had no real base, for the 
Mongol legions moved their base with 
them. ‘There was no fear of communica- 
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tions being cut. Jenghis saw to that by 
annihilating all the inhabitants. Henever 
risked trouble in the rear. The whole 
westward movement had now only taken 
twelve months. On reaching the Sir 
Jenghis showed his cunning, and executed 
one of the most brilliant pieces of strategy. 
Two great rivers and a sand desert lay 
between him and his goal—the twin cities 
of Samarkand and Bokhara. An age- 
worn route led onwards to both, but the 
nomad, with nomad instinct, gave it a 
wide berth. He was not going to be 
entangled and embarrassed by the intri- 
cate canal system and cultivation of the 
river valleys. He arranged a side-show 
to threaten his goal from that quarter, 
while he disappeared into the desert. 
With picked men, on iron rations, he made 
a forced march across the heart of the 
Kizil Kum desert, and took Bokhara in 
the rear. The rest was easy prey. He 
mopped up the hoarded wealth of the 


capital, Samarkand, and looked forward 
across the Oxus. 

Beyond the Oxus lay the Kharismian) 
Empire, bulging with riches and dotted 
with great cities, which had a special 
attraction for the destroyers. It must 
be remembered that this region over 
which Jenghis was striding was not the 
sparsely populated land it is today. Its 
now ruined sites were then busy cities, its 
deserts were fertile plains, and you may 
blame Jenghis for their destruction. Balkh 
on the silk route, the great, prosperous 
‘Mother of Cities’, is now only a name 
on the map. Merv, once ‘Queen of the 
World’, a centre of learning and of a 
vast agricultural district, has hardly yet 
recovered from Jenghis’ visit. Herat (for 
present-day Afghanistan was included in 
the Kharismian Empire) is not much of 
a place now, but it used to be the proud 
possessor of everything that denoted up- 
to-date luxury. Jenghis was responsible 
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The vision of Mongol invaders disappearing with camel-loads of loot troubled many 13th-century 
Chinamen; and one of them set it down upon silk for the edification of posterity 
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Ogdat, the son and successor of 


Jenghis, extended the Mongol 
empure far to the west, over 
most of what is now Russia; 
and at the moment of his 
death in 1241 the Mongol 
armies were making mince- 
meat of the European forces 
that opposed them 


Other contemporary Chinese 
paintings show clearly what 
manner of men the Mongol 
leaders were. Kublai, The 
Great Khan whom Marco 
Polo served, established his 
capital at ‘Cambaluc’ 
(Khanbaligh, the City of 
the Khan)—1.e. Peking 
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After his death in 1227, Genghis oe into hee en The 15th-century ‘Livre des Mer- 
veilles du Monde’ illustrates the story that on his death-bed he repeated to his relatives the old parable 
of the bundle of sticks; these being replaced, in his case, by arrows 


for its downfall, even as he was for the 
tragedy of the place usually referred to as 
Bamian; but there he lost a grandson, 
so he had at least an excuse for razing 
that great city so efficiently that it has 
never reappeared. For the destruction of 
Nishapur he had no such excuse, but it 
suffered the same fate. 

Jenghis, having now finished off the 
Kharismian Empire, driven the Shah to 
exile and death, and collected his treasure, 
started with unsatiated appetite to form a 
scheme for eating up the unknown regions 
which lay further west. 

His spies had probably reported that 
Southern Russia held excellent grazing. 
So he continued his old policy of follow- 
ing the grass. Mongol horses were again 
the deciding factor in the campaign; 
where they could go Mongols could win. 
This first Mongol advance into eastern 
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Europe was nothing more than a raid, 
but by it they established contact with 
the West, saw the busy ports on the 
Black Sea, heard of Poland and the 
Hungarian plains, and no doubt said “Au 
revoir, but not good-bye’. A_ greater 
effort would be made later, but before 
doing so Jenghis, now past his prime (he 
was over 60) decided to return home. He 
must have travelled leisurely, for four years 
later we find him occupied in subduing a 
revolt in Tangut, in western China. 
Even at his ripe age he still had ambitions, 
his latest dream being to continue his 
conquest of China from this new base in 
the/west. But he died in the effort. 

The first crash of the Avalanche was over, 
but it was only the warning of something 
worse to follow. The Great Captain had 
gone but he had started something which 
did not die with him. The ripple which 
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Bibliotheque Nationale 
Persian artists of the same period delighted to portray such events as the enthronement of Ogdai, to 

whom his brother Tului is seen presenting the ceremonial cup while the chiefs make obeisance 
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had begun in a far-away Mongol encamp- 
ment half a century before had grown to a 
wave. ‘The wave, finding nothing to stop 
it, flowed on. As it flowed it grew larger 
and gathered strength, until it seemed to be 
beyond control. The Mongol wave was 


indeed, from its start, beyond human 
control. 

Ogdai succeeded, and continued his 
father’s good work, in that he concentrated 


yy courtesy o, ie Polish mbassy 

The Church of Our Lady in Cracow, from the 

tower of which the trumpeter still sounds every 

hour the same tune as his predecessor in the 

year 1241, when the Mongols burnt the city— 
and breaks off at the same note 
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on extending the already vast empire. So 
he sent off the great General Subutai to 
complete what had been left unfinished in | 
the West. This time it was not a raid but 
a tornado that the Mongols brought into 
Southern Russia. Holy Kiev they burnt 
and pillaged. They entered Pest, and 
crossed the Danube, whilst another sub- 
sidiary force ravaged Poland. They 
watered their horses at rivers which 
flowed to the Baltic. They wiped out a 
combined German-Polish army at Liegnitz 
in Silesia, which meant that they were 
within two hundred miles of Vienna. 
Christendom trembled. At this moment 
(1241) Ogdai died, and his death was given 
as the reason for the halt and recession of 
the Mongol hosts. But it is more likely that 
the mountains and the forests stemmed the 
tide; also they had come to the end of the 
grazing-lands. At any rate they retired 
and never came again. 

Or was it, possibly, that the Mongols for 
the first time came up against something 
which was not Asiatic? Muscovy had 
played a poor game—divided and sub- 
divided, she had hardly even made a fight 
against the invaders. But the brave story 
of the trumpeter of Cracow tells us of how 
Middle Europe felt towards them. The 
young Pole who blew the trumpet—which 
it was his sworn duty to sound from the 
tower of Our Lady’s Church every hour, 
day and night, until death, and which he 
continued to blow when the town was in 
flames and his fellow-citizens had all fled 
within the citadel—was the emblem of a 
different spirit. The Mongol conquerors 
gazed in amazement at him. ‘A Tartar 
below crouched to his bow, and drew back 
the arrow . . . the string whined. The 
dark shaft flew like a swift bird straight for 
the mark. It pierced the breast of the 
young trumpeter when he was near the 
end of his song—it quivered there a 
moment and the song ceased. But still 
holding the trumpet the youth fell back 
against the supporting wall and blew one 
last glorious note; it began strongly, 


trembled, and then ceased—broken like 
the young life that gave it birth, and at 
that moment those below applied the 
torch to the wooden church and it, too, 
rose in flames to Heaven, with the soul of 
the youth among them.’ That was the 
spirit the Mongols met when they reached 
the gates of Europe. 

After a short interval—ten years—the 
third and last wave broke. Mangu was 
now Great Khan, and he had a brother, 
Hulagu, the biggest scourge of all. This 
time the Mongols concentrated on the 
Moslem world lying beyond the old 
Kharismian frontier. No doubt the spies 
had been busy in Mesopotamia; and 
Baghdad, then the religious capital of 
Islam, had been reported as being well 
worth a visit. So Hulagu descended upon 
it. In some ways Hulagu’s record is the 
worst of the lot. For although he exter- 
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minated the Assassins, of evil memory, he 
was also responsible, not only for the sack 
of Baghdad (1258), but for destroying the 
vast irrigation system of Mesopotamia, and 
thus reducing its fertility to the ruin that 
remains to this day. This was useless 
vandalism, unless it was a part of Mongol 
policy to keep down the sedentary races. 
Hulagu also executed the Caliph, swept on 
into Syria, and but for the Mamluks might 
have entered another continent—or was it 
lack of grazing, and not the Mamluks, that 
really stopped the Mongol advance into 
Egypt? The horse again appeared as a 
dominating factor in Mongol history. 
After this last crash, there followed a 
period of calm which contrasted strangely 
with the commotion of the last forty-five 
years. Kublai was elected Great Khan on 
Mangu’s death in 1259, and he, being 
more interested in Chinese culture than 
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In 1258 Hulagu sacked Baghdad and destroyed the irrigation system on which the successive civiliza- 
tions of Mesopotamia had depended for thousands of years... Around Mesopotamian cities, shrunk 
to a fraction of their former size, may still be seen the traces of widely extending streets and houses 
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Fogg Art Museum, U.S.A, 


Under the Yiian or Mongol dynasty, which ended in 1368, Chinese art reflected the tastes of the 
conquerors, and hundreds of contemporary pictures deal with their favourite theme—horses and hunting 


in carnage, moved his capital from Kara- 
korum to Cambaluc (Peking). There he 
built his ‘stately pleasure dome’ and re- 
ceived homage and embassies from the 
whole world. Between them, the three 
generations had succeeded in building up 
the widest empire yet seen. It stretched 
from the Pacific to Middle Europe, from 
the Indian seas almost to the Baltic, from 
Siberian wastes to Burma. 

Avalanche it was, in truth, for it had 
descended suddenly on an unready and 
unsuspecting world. Its immediate effects 
were entirely destructive, its ultimate 
effects very far reaching. The Western 
world, divided against itself, was stirred 
into a new life, and incidentally became 
conscious, for the first time, that something 
existed beyond its narrow horizon, namely, 
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the unimagined great new world of the 
Orient. China, at that time decadent, 
was also revived by the Mongol conquests, 
and quickened into regaining her inde- 
pendence. As usual, she soon conquered 
her conquerors, the Mongol (Yiian) 
dynasty being a short-lived affair of a little 
more thanacentury. A hundred years in 
Chinese history corresponds to about 
twenty-five years of our own. In the 
Moslem world the effect was both positive 
and negative. ‘The existing Caliphate was 
destroyed, her richest possession became a 
desert and a swamp, but in return the 
Mongols produced, as fugitives before 
them, the Osmanli Turks, and thus were 
the indirect means of supplying all that 
the. House of Othman meant to the Near 
East for the next eight centuries. 


Tike Meaning of the 


Danube. I 


by JOHN LEHMANN 


In our December number Viscount Kelburn compared the unifying influence of the Yangtse, effectively 
exerted on cities of over a million inhabitants 1400 miles apart, with that of the Danube, resisted 


by the political and economic obstacles which divide the peoples of Central Europe. 


At a time when 


the struggle between rival forces for the control of those peoples is approaching a crisis, special 

interest attaches to Mr Lehmann’s study of the Danube as an international factor, undertaken on 

behalf of The Geographical Magazine and recorded in two articles; the first dealing mainly 
with the historical and cultural, the second with the economic influence of Europe's greatest river 


Tue Peace Treaties of 1919-20 brought 
many changes of frontier and government 
to Europe, many experiments in new forms 
of administration; some of ‘these had grave 
faults, as both sides have admitted, and 
some have already been discarded by con- 
sent or force; but others, very often those 
about which the world hears least, have 
maintained themselves and proved a real 
boon to the community of nations. One 
of these is the new international régime on 
the Danube. 

Not many people, among all those who 
have some insight into the troubles and 
the discords between government and gov- 
ernment in central and _ south-eastern 
Europe, know that there exists there, on 
the vital waterway that runs through all 
the countries, a form of international con- 
trol which has enormously furthered trade, 
prevented aggravation of political differ- 
ences, and provided a hint, however tenta- 
tive, of a way of organising Europe, which 
Europe’s best minds know must sooner or 
later be adopted if anarchy and needless 
poverty among the peoples are to cease. 

No river in the world passes through a 
more complex patchwork of races, forms 
of government, and levels of culture than 
the Danube between Ulm and the Black 
Sea. This was always so, but the break- 
up of the Austro-Hungarian economic and 
political unit and the rise of the Succession 
States in 1918 made some form of organisa- 
tion, which could override the sovereign 


rights of the seven countries that now 
appeared on the map, even more urgent 
than before. The Habsburg Monarchy, 
whatever its faults, had been like many 
great Empires a civilizing force, in that it 
abolished economic frontiers and radiated 
from one powerful centre its cultural and 
material progress to the more backward 
peoples on the circumference; particularly 
is this true of those parts of the Empire 
which came directly under the rule of 
Vienna. In the end, however, this ex- 
tremely ancient organization proved in- 
adequate to the needs of the life within it; 
and the achievement of independence was 
therefore a progressive step for the Czechs, 
Slovaks, and other non-German and non- 
Magyar subjects of the Habsburgs. But at 
the same time it raised immediate new 
problems, problems which have not yet 
been solved. The establishment of the 
International Danube Commission was a 
first attempt, restricted but admirable 
within its limits, to deal with one of them. 

The problems are very complex indeed, 
but they are also very fascinating, and any- 
one who sets out to explore the lands, the 
peoples, and their products, through the 
fifteen hundred navigable miles of muddy- 
brown waters which constitute the ‘Blue’ 
Danube, that enormous gutter of the 
Alps, is likely to find himself slipping 
into an infatuation which will bring him 
back to its banks again and again. The 
Danube, once a frontier of the Roman 
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Osterreichische Verkehrwerbung 


Of the baroque monasteries on the Upper Danube, Melk is the most imposingly situated 


John Lehmann 
The monastery of St Florian, near Linz, was also rebuilt by fakob Prandauer early in the 18th 
century, when Vienna sent forth a wave of Baroque culture, inspired by the counter-Reformation 


John Lehmann 


Its architectural splendours give the impression of an Imperial palace rather than a religious retreat 
25 
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Empire, has been the background of many 
of the most memorable events of modern 
European history, from the great struggles 
of Christendom with the Turks to the long 
and fateful rivalry of the Germans and the 
Slavs; it has been of supreme importance as 
a carrier of art and learning, and is still rich 
in its western reaches in magnificent monu- 
ments of mediaeval and especially Baroque 
architecture; it has always been, even to 
our present age of railways and motor- 
roads, a grand highway of trade between 
the West and East; and in addition it is 
extraordinarily beautiful and varied in its 
scenery, with a unique character in the 
grcat flat stretches, and, especially in the 
lower reaches, a variety of plants, birds 
and fishes that can be met with nowhere 
else in Europe. Its strategic importance 
for all the peoples. inhabiting or seek- 
ing to break into the Danubian area 
has been of the highest from the time 
of Trajan to the present century; and 
though aeroplanes have no doubt reduced 
this importance for future warfare, it 
must still be a powerful ally or enemy 
in any military operations between the 
Alps and the Black Sea. 


The Danube enters the territory of 
modern Austria, and the old Austro- 
Hungarian frontier, at Passau. Above this, 
point it is navigable as far as Regensburg 
in German territory, and the Germans 
maintain a considerable Danubian fleet, 
concentrated in the Bavarian Lloyd. But 
since Hitler denounced the sections of the 
Peace Treaties which internationalized the 
Danube among other rivers, the German 
reaches have ceased, in theory at any rate, 
to be within the competence of the Danube 
Commission and are of less significance for 
the present study. It is, however, interest- 
ing to note that Austria’s eyes turned to- 
wards the problem of opening the Danube 
to serious boat-traffic about the same time 
as Bavaria’s. It was during Metternich’s 
ascendancy, in the thirties of the last cen- 
tury, that the rulers of Austria saw how 
important a proper development of the 
river’s navigability, which advances in 
engineering then made possible for the first 
time, could be in schemes of defence and 
aggrandizement. It was above all the 
break-up of the Turkish domination down- 
stream and the increased rivalry with 
Russia which this brought about, that 
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The stretch of the Danube between Melk and Krems, known as the Wachau, can boast of castles as 
romantic as those of the Rhine—but far less known. The most ancient, like Agg. 


are in ruins: others, like Schénbiihel (below), are still inhabited 
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remains ‘the pleasant curve of lake-like waters . 


gave such development its particular 
urgency. But the Wittelsbachs, who had 
just placed a member of their House on the 
throne of Greece, were also dreaming of 
trade and diplomatic influence in the Near 
East; with the result that the Bavarian- 
Swabian shipping company shares the 
honours with the Austrian Erste Donau 
Dampfschifffahrt Gesellschaft. (D.D.S.G.), 
actually founded by two Englishmen, for 
opening the reaches between Regensburg 
and Linz to passenger and goods traffic. 
If before this time continuous passenger 
traffic on the river below Vienna scarcely 
existed, and goods were brought up in im- 
mensely long stages by horse- or ox-drawn 
barges, the connections above Vienna were 
also of the most primitive; passengers 
travelled in rowing-boats, sometimes even 
on rafts with huts built on them, which 
were extremely dangerous as well as un- 
comfortable. 
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John Lehmann 
The old, tangled course of the Danube near Vienna has long been regulated, and of it there only 


. . known as the Alte Donaw’ 


The chief problems of Danube naviga- 
tion in its early stages were, first, to find 
some form of power strong enough to make 
headway against the violent current up- 
stream, which prevented any real progress 
being made before the arrival of steam; 
and, second, to regulate the course of the 
river, which in a great many places was 
full of treacherous and shifting sandbanks, 
and lower down rocks as well. Since 1830 
an enormous amount of work has been 
done, but the earliest steamboats had no 
easy task on their way downstream avoid- 
ing all the dangers, whirlpools included, 
which approached them with such speed. 

Not the least of the problems which 
confronted the new company was the 
regulation of the Danube at Vienna itself; 
maps and pictures of the forties show 
the wildest confusion of side-streams and 
willow-covered islands beginning where 
the river sweeps round the hill of Leopolds- 


berg. Now the Danube flows past Vienna 
in a majestic straight course, and all that 
is left of the former wilderness is the 
pleasant curve of lake-like waters, laid out 
in bathing-beaches and dotted with little 
wooden ‘week-end houses’, known as the 
Alte Donau. 

On the Austrian Danube, the stretch 
directly after Passau is picturesque enough, 
but cannot be compared with the Wachau 
between Melk and Krems. Both stretches 
are famous for their association with the 
Nibelungenlied: Krimhild and Rudegger 
passed down here on their long journey 
from the Rhine to Hungary. The Wachau 
itself has a special historical interest for 
Anglo-Saxons, as it was in Diirnstein, the 
most beautiful little town in the whole 
valley, that Richard Coeur de Lion was 
imprisoned by the Emperor, after he had 
been captured in Erdberg, a suburb of 
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Vienna, on his secret homeward journey 
from the Crusades. High up on a crag 
above the town, with the old town walls 
climbing round it, can still be seen the 
ruins of the castle in which Richard, 
according to the story, heard one day the 
minstrel Blondel singing for him. 

For Austrians, however, the real signifi- 
cance of the Wachau is in the orchards and 
vineyards that cover the narrow fields and 
the warm slopes that rise on both banks. 
Some of the best fruit and wine in Austria 
come from the Wachau, and it is as attract- 
ive to visit in spring when the little villages 
are islands in a sea of white and pink 
blossoms, as in September when all the 
villagers are out in the vineyards. There, 
as they pick the grapes they press them 
directly by the side of the road in huge 
open vats, either by machines or by hand 
with broad-bottomed wooden poles. Then 
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The village of Diirnstein and the Danube, seen from the ruins of the castle in which Richard Ceur 
de Lion was imprisoned and heard the minstrel Blondel singing for him 
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the juice is carried off to the villages where 
the further processes of fermentation take 
place; sometimes as one passes the open 
cellars the reek of the Most and the dis- 
carded grape-skins is enough in itself to 
make one feel tipsy. The Austrian wine- 
growers are protected by high tariffs against 
the cheaper Hungarian and Yugoslav wine, 
but consumption has far from kept pace 
with the increase in home production 
which the tariffs stimulated, and though 
Austrian wine is an essentially internal 
problem, it bulks large enough in the 
economy of the country. 

No one who has made the journey to 
Vienna, either down the Danube by boat, 
or by road from Salzburg, or in the express 
from the west (if he happens to have been 
looking out of the window), can forget the 
first sight of the great monastery of Melk, 
the huge Baroque mass of which rises sheer 
above a small arm of the river only a 
hundred yards or so away from the main 
stream. It is one of the most splendid 


achievements of the Austrian genius, and 
it is far from being the only great Baroque 
monument by the banks of the Danube. 
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But long before the counter-Reformation 
and the great wave of Baroque culture that 
went out from Vienna to all parts of the 
Austrian dominions after the Turks had 
been driven back out of western Hungary, 
monasteries had been founded along the 
Danube; Wilhering, Gottweig and Kloster- 
neuburg and others besides Melk. ‘The 
Danube, indeed, appears to have been the 
channel by which Gothic penetrated into 
Austrian territories. Its most imposing 
achievement is the famous St Stephen’s 
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Cathedral in Vienna; but other Gothic 
churches of the most varying styles can be 
found both above and below Vienna—in 
little towns on the river banks such as 
Krems and Tulln and Hainburg—as well 
as far downstream into Hungary, and in 
the former, German-colonized, parts of 
Hungary which are now included in the 
frontiers of Rumania. This cultural 
‘colonization’ was not confined to the 
stretch above Vienna, since it was carried 
on in the 11th, rath and 13th centuries, 
when no Turk had as yet set foot in 
Europe. 

It is, however, the great rebuilding of 
the monasteries in Baroque style between 
the end of the 17th and the beginning of 
the 18th century, when the new palaces 
were rising in Vienna, which has given 
this stretch of the river its unique archi- 
tectural splendour. Once the Thames 
also was famous for the monasteries which 
lined its banks; but Austrian Catholicism 
survived the flood of the Reformation, 
returned indeed with renewed force, and 
instead of the monasteries almost vanish- 
ing from the map as they did in England, 
they were rebuilt with even greater 
magnificence. Jakob Prandauer’s Melk 
is rivalled by his St Florian further up- 
stream near Linz, and by Lukas von 
Hildebrandt’s Gé6ttweig planted four- 
square on its high and densely wooded 
spur a little further down. In Wilhering 
and Klosterneuburg there are also superb 
buildings, which deserve far more honour 
than they receive. 

After the Wachau, the Danube passes 
through no more such steep and twisting 
valleys until, far below, it reaches the 
section of the Cataracts and the Iron Gates 
between Serbia and Rumania. From 
Krems to Belgrade it remains the charac- 
teristic broad and willow-bordered stream 
passing through flat agricultural or semi- 
agricultural lands, except where, as by 
Vienna, it has hills grouped or a line of 
cliffs rising on one side or the other. 

If the Danube as a strategical factor 
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Vintage time in the Wachau, Austria’s choicest 
wine country. As the grapes are picked they are 
pressed by hand with broad-bottomed wooden poles 


John Lehmann 
Work and weather line the Wachau peasants’ faces 


The Danube has marked many 
Srontiers in the course of history: 
the amphitheatre of Carnuntum, 
once a garrison city at the edge 
of the Roman world, lies between 
Vienna and Bratislava 


A few miles below, the ruined 
Sortress of Devin, from which 
the Great Moravian Empire 
defied the Teutons a thousand 
years ago, now stands again 
at the dividing-point of Slav 
and German territory 
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played a very large réle in the campaigns 
of Prince Eugene of Savoy against the 
Turks, the stretch between Vienna and 
Bratislava is full of reminders that both 
before and after that period it was a bit- 
terly contested frontier and a witness of 
major battles. ‘The extensive Lobau dis- 
trict, now a municipally protected pre- 
serve of wild life, in the furthest corner of 
Vienna’s boundaries north of the river, 
was once an island and the scene of the 
savage battle of Aspern in which in 1809 
the Austrians defeated Napoleon’s army. 
Further downstream, near the Czech 
border, by Petronell and Bad Deutsch- 
Altenburg, there are traces of a far more 
ancient frontier and far more ancient 
struggles. Two Roman amphitheatres 
have been discovered, and many other 
remains, which indicate that the city of 
Carnuntum which the Romans founded 
here was large and thriving, the chief mili- 


Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 
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tary centre perhaps for the defence of 
the provinces of Pannonia and Noricum 
against the attacks of the barbarians from 
the east. From time to time the Romans 
crossed the river and pushed their occu- 
pation further north-east, but they were 
forced to fall back on the line of the 
Danube, and in the fourth century this 
too was finally broken and Carnuntum 
abandoned in ruins. 

Again, just at the spot where the left 
bank of the Danube enters modern Czecho- 
slovak territory is another ancient frontier 
landmark: the rock of Devin, with the 
ruins of the fortress perched on top which 
once commanded both the Danube and 
the March that here flows into it. Notas 
romantic in itself as the ruins of the robber- 
barons’ castles in the Wachau and above, 
it has for the Czechs and Slovaks a high 
historical significance: it was the frontier 
fortress, against the Teutonic world, of the 


John Lehmann 
Ona still day nothing could be more peaceful than the aspect of the Danube where it runs between 


Yet this frontier is charged with ‘all the bitterness of revisionism 


and anti-revisionism’: the great river divides where it should unite 
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Great Moravian Empire a thousand years 
ago, and came again into Slav hands with 
King Ottokar of Bohemia, whose defeat 
in the 13th century at the hands of 
Rudolf of Habsburg marked the beginning 
of that long subjection of the Czechs which, 
completed by the Battle of the White 
Mountain in 1620, was not effectively ended 
until 1918. 

After Devin, the Danube has left 
German territories for good: for a long way 
now it has on the one side Slavs and on 
the other Magyars, until below Komarno 
(Komarom) it passes entirely into Hun- 
garian territory, and makes the sharp bend 
south with which it cuts modern Hungary 
into two. Now also it enters the world of 
post-war frontiers and all the bitterness of 
revisionism and anti-revisionism is charged 
like electricity along its banks. There are 
large numbers of Hungarians among the 
Slovaks on the northern bank here—in 
the great “Schiitt Island’ between Brati- 
slava and Komarno it is difficult some- 
times in a day’s trip to find a single person 
who speaks Czech or Slovak—as_ there 
are also in the rich Voivodina over the 
Yugoslav frontier, and in the westermost 
corner of Rumania, whose frontier has 
been pushed forward up-river to Bazias. 
Whether these Magyars have been fortunate 
in their fate or not, the rulers of Hungary 
cannot forget their loss, and their presence 
in non-Hungarian territory has been 
a cause of perpetual unrest in Central 
Europe. 

Seen from the enchanted window of a 
passenger aeroplane, these lands refuse to 
create images of hatred and division: on 
the Hungarian side of the river the neat 
little villages look as peaceful and orderly 
as those on the Czech side, and in all direc- 
tions, ignoring frontiers, the yellowing 
fields of maize, or kukuruz, stretch out. As 
the aeroplane turns southwards across the 
Hungarian plains, it is still a landscape 
of maize that unfolds itself. Little fields 
of maize are the first things to catch 
one’s eye as one comes out on the deck of 
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the Danube steamer in the early morning 
beyond Belgrade—maize in Rumania on 
the left, maize in Serbia on the right, 
maize still when Serbia changes into Bul- 
garia. Other crops are, of course, cultivated 
in the Danube valley, but it is maize that 
seems to dominate the scene; and through 
all the differences of language and history 
and material conditions, of peasant art and 
peasant folklore, this similarity of the grow- 
ing things from which men are making 
their living acts as a principle of harmony. 

There are geese waddling through the 
lanes of the well-to-do Slovak villages in 
the north, and oxen chewing the kukuruz 
fodder under the shadow of houses where 
the ancient Slovak patterns are still being 
embroidered on blouses and pillow-cases; 
and geese and oxen doing just the same 
things in the villages many hundreds of 
kilometres further south-east, where the 
Rumanian peasant, in his curious white, 
pyjama-like dress, is eking out a lean exist- 
ence while his womenfolk weave carpets 
outside the cottage garden, carpets whose 
patterns have developed from entirely dif- 
ferent layers of history and artistic tradi- 
tion. In the north the bells of the village 
church warn the faithful of Rome against 
Protestantism, atheism and worse that 
emanates from Prague and the industrial 
cities of the west; below Belgrade these 
bells recall the century-long struggle 
against the Turks in which the Orthodox 
religion played such a popular part, and 
warn rather against Rome itself than 
against the heresies that Rome detests: 
but maize and geese and oxen are insisting 
that all these people belong together and 
must one day forget that words and aspects 
of God and frontiers divide them. 

For the passenger in a Danube steamer, 
these flat, corn-growing landscapes beyond 
the willows are apt to become monotonous; 
he-is glad when he reaches Budapest, the 
charm of which is entirely made by the 
Danube as it sweeps under the many 
bridges and round the pretty Margareten- 
insel, cutting between the hill of Buda 
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Despite international antagonism, the people of the Danube basin, hard-working peasants for the 
most part, pursue the quiet round of seed-time and harvest; and through all their differences ‘the 
similarity of growing things from which men are making their living acts as a principle of harmony 
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By SES of the Hungarian Legation 
Budapest and Belgrade both owe their existence to the Danube. 


The former 1s matnly modern, 
since it lay long under the Turks and only expanded after the Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich of 1867 


John Lehmann 
Belgrade, freed from the Turks within the last century, was a frontier fortress till 1919 


with its fortress and palaces among the 
trees, and the dense streets of Pest. With- 
out the Danube Hungary’s ‘capital would 
be commonplace, lacking as it does the 
Baroque splendours of Prague and Vienna, 
its rivals in old Austria-Hungary. Bel- 
grade too, a far smaller city, without the 
great curve of the Danube where it meets 
the Save would be robbed of the feature 
which creates it. In spite of the enormous 
expansion which has taken place in Bel- 
grade since the war, it still gives one the 
impression of a fortress overhanging a lake; 
and the huge old Austro-Hungarian cus- 
toms-house just across the Danube in Ze- 
mun, clearly visible from the Kalemegdan 
gardens, is a reminder of the fantastically 
exposed position that this fortress, as capital 
of a small country next to a huge empire, 
once had. 

Below Belgrade, the river begins to be 
interesting once more from the scenic point 
of view. Very soon after the left bank 
enters Rumania, the Carpathians, the 
northern end of whose horseshoe was re- 
motely visible from the aeroplane between 
Komarno and Budapest, begin to pile up 
acrossits path. Thisis the dangerous passage 
of the Iron Gates and the Cataracts, the 
administration of which is one of the chief 
~ cares of the International Danube Com- 
mission, and here the Danube performs its 
most astonishing feat: it narrows to a mere 
165 yards and cuts straight through the 
sheer cliffs ofthe Kazan Pass. The steamers 
of the D.D.S.G. pass downstream in the 
early morning, and it is often just as dawn 
is breaking that the dutifully thrilled but 
shivering passengers collect to watch the 
special pilot (taken on at Drencova) nego- 
tiate the tricky bends, and hold their 
breath as they see the smoke of a convoy 
of barges struggling upstream in the dis- 
tance; it will leave only just room—if that 
—for the steamer to pass. Then they 
hurry down to swallow hot coffee and 
exchange pyjamas for more solid clothes 
before the next curiosity is reached: the 
island of Ada-Kaleh, once a powerfully 
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fortified garrison of the Turks, who con- 
trolled the whole river from it with their guns 
and their brigantines, and still inhabited by 
Turks. The reason for this survival is one 
of the oddest in diplomatic history: when 
the treaties by which the Danubian Princi- 
palities gained their independence were 
drawn up at the Congress of Berlin, Ada- 
Kaleh was entirely forgotten, with the re- 
sult that until 1918 it still belonged to 
Turkey, and was a thriving centre for 
smugglers. ‘Today it belongs to Rumania, 
but to prevent its complete decay King 
Carol has granted the islanders the right 
to sell sugar at special untaxed prices, and 
to make and sell their own first-class cigar- 
ettes as before. 

But if the Danube succeeded in such a 
dramatic fashion in breaking through the 
Kazan Pass once in remote ages, man has 
also astonishing achievements to his credit 
here. There are still traces in the rocks 
on the right bank of the road which the 
Emperor Trajan made for his troops, 
partly by hewing stone away, partly by 
building supports out over the water. 
And further down, when the steamer has 
rushed through the torrent of the Sips 
canal, constructed to avoid the rocks—the 
Iron Gates—that stretch across the rapidly 
falling river-bed, at Turnu-Severin you 
come upon the remains of the great bridge 
he threw across the Danube in his cam- 
paigns against the Dacians about A.D. 100. 
It is at this point also that a new bridge 
may soon be built to shorten the journey 
between Belgrade and Bucharest, not least 
for strategic purposes. 

Soon after Turnu-Severin the right bank 
enters Bulgaria, and the river gradually 
widens again. In Giurgiu, the port from 
which the Rumanian oil from the wells of 
Ploesti is shipped upstream, and Ruse (Rus- 
chuk), exactly opposite on the Bulgarian 
side, the D.D.S.G. passenger service comes 
toan end. And now, with both banks in 
Rumania, the Danube begins to scatter 
itself over an enormous breadth of country, 
in a confusion of side-streams and marshy 
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A reminder of Turkish domination on the Danube still exists at Golumbaé, between Bazias and 

Drencova, where the Turks rebuilt a great castle on Roman foundations (above); while a small 

Turkish remnant owes its survival on the once heavily fortified island of Ada Kaleh (below), near 
Turnu-Severin, to the forgetfulness of diplomats 
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Here, by the Iron Gates, 
we meet again the traces 
of Imperial Rome: the 
road that Trajan hewed 
along the cliffs and his 
commemorative tablet 


Below, the humble 
‘taubler’ with his dip-net 
may be seen as the Legions 
saw him when they bore 
the Eagles over the Danube 
to conquer a new province 
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islands, dead waters and lakes. Here, as 
in the delta further down, a most amazing 
variety of plants, birds, and fishes is to 
be found, and large numbers of the peas- 
ants live from fishing. There is indeed 
fishing all down the Danube; at Vienna 
the little fishing-huts with their nets can 
be seen anchored a few feet from the banks, 
and rod-fishers are to be met everywhere 
in the upper reaches; below Belgrade the 
“Taubler’ are particularly in evidence— 
fishermen who mainly use a curious form 
of net stretched over a cross-stick at the 
end of a pole, to make a shape not unlike 
a gigantic spoon, which they dip into the 
water then lever up again, then dip, then 
lever; in the delta itself they have other 
novel methods and contrivances, found 
nowhere else. 

Between the two great ports of Braila 
and Galatz, before it turns sharp east to- 
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‘In Galatz the river traffic has its end and the tankers and liners of the Black Sea stand by the quays.’ 
Sailors of the Rumanian Navy emphasize by their presence the port’s semi-maritime character 


wards the sea, the Danube narrows again 
to a breadth of only one kilometre. In 
Galatz the river traffic has its end, and the 
tankers and liners of the Black Sea stand 
by the quays. If you climb up onto the 
high cliffs above the town on a still after- 
noon, you can see all the ships as if spell- 
bound in a water that has turned blue at 
last against the light; below, peasants are 
silently fishing from broad, moored rafts 
of logs, and perhaps a crew of Rumanian 
sailors are rowing officers or visitors across 
to the opposite bank, rowing diagonally 
against the eddying stream that pours 
round the bend in its great flat, solid- 
looking mass from the distant smoke of 
Braila, as if bringing all history with it, 
Romans, and Crusaders, and Turks, and 
Habsburgs, down to disappear into the 
enormous wilderness of the delta that lies 
there in the haze, and then the sea. 


The Jackal-Eaters of India 


by COLIN CLEGHORN 


The writer of another article in the present issue states, when speaking of Tahitian native fare, that 


‘at 2s all a question of getting over a few prejudices’. 


‘Many Europeans might succeed in overcoming 


gastronomic conservatism sufficiently to enjoy eating raw fish or poi, but ts “there one who could face 
roast jackal with equanimity? 


EARLY one morning while motoring about 
40 miles north of Calcutta I noticed 
a picturesque encampment of nomadic 
gipsies on the roadside. ‘Their tents were 
of various colours, ponies were tethered 
near by and the whole scene was so inter- 
esting and so unusual that I stopped. The 
headman approached the car immediately 
and asked for ‘bakshish’ while the children 
crowded round and amused themselves by 
touching the various parts of the car and 
trying to look at their reflections in the 
headlights. 


26 


Near by stood large pariah dogs and I 
noticed that several of them were limping 
or were otherwise damaged. A boy was 
hurrying along with a large earthenware 
pot and another carried two bags, while a 
child and a female pariah dog played with 
a jackal pup. The headman opened a 
bag and produced a 12-foot python which 
he hung round his neck, and then, taking 
the cover off the pot, stirred up the con- 
tents with a stick, with the result that the 
hooded heads of two cobras appeared. He 
had no flute, but he moved his knee from 


LPP by Colin Cleghorn 
Happy, care-free, always on the move, like true Romamies, the Kanga gipsies live mainly by hawking 
medicines which they compound from the organs of jungle animals 
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They camp as close as possible to the public highway for sound business reasons and they share their 
tents with numbers of pariah dogs trained in the work of jackal hunting 


side to side and the cobras swayed with it. 
He then covered up the pot and put the 
python away in the bag. Another bag 
was produced and from it were shaken a 
number of iguanas and geckoes, both be- 
longing to the lizard family, the iguanas 
being about 24 inches long and the gec- 
koes from 8 to 10 inches. 

The headman explained that he and 
his people were a tribe relying for meat 
principally on jackals but that recently 
they had been reduced to eating only rice, 
lizards, porcupines and certain snakes, be- 
cause their hunting dogs had been injured. 
I had often heard that such gipsies could 
call out jackals during the day, so I asked 
them to describe their method of obtaining 
them. 

A field or clearing is chosen near some 
jungle, and men, each with a couple of 
hunting dogs, are stationed in hiding- 
places on three sides of the field, the fourth 
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being the direction from which it is ex- 
pected the jackals will approach. One of 
the men will then call out a jackal, and the 
dogs, being released at a predetermined 
signal, will be able to kill the jackal or pin 
it down till the men come along and kill it 
with sticks and spears. 

As all their dogs had been injured I sug- 
gested that one of the men should call out 
a jackal which I would then shoot for them. 
They were extremely pleased at the pros- 
pect of fresh meat, and the headman and I 
proceeded to a neighbouring field where 
I hid in a small clump of bushes near the 
centre. The gipsy then cut down a branch, 
about 4 feet high, from a tree. The branch 
was covered with leaves and he stood bent 
forward with it in the open. I was about 
10 feet away. He held the branch with 
one hand and shook it, and using his other 
hand as a trumpet imitated the long- 
drawn-out call of a lonely jackal. This 


Occasionally the show-piece of the camp is a 
Jackal pup—this one was rescued from the dogs 
by a hunting bitch and adopted by her— 


—but more often it is an iguana or gecko or a 
snake which, like the formidable twelve-foot 
python coiled round the headman’s neck, has 
been tamed by patient handling 


Jackal hunting begins: the long-drawn- 
out call of a lonely jackal is given, the 
hand being used as a trumpet 


Then, by vibrating the hand across 
mouth and nose and violently shaking a 
branch, the noise of jackals fighting 
over a carcass 1s exactly reproduced 


THE JACKAL-EATERS OF INDIA 


Finally the hunter stoops, redoubling the fighting noises, and the approaching jackals are killed or 


pinned down by dogs. 


call was repeated about four times; then 
he sat down behind the branch and, by 
changing the call and vibrating the fingers 
of his hand across his mouth and nose, 
imitated exactly the noise produced by 
several jackals fighting over a carcass. 

All the while he was shaking the branch, 
and in a matter of half a minute from his 
first call I saw two jackals appear on the 
edge of the jungle. In a few seconds an- 
other two appeared, and then all four raced 
across the open field towards the shaking 
branch. The gipsy in the meantime 
stooped low down and redoubled the fight- 
ing noises. 

I was so surprised at the almost im- 
mediate appearance of the animals that 
it was only when they were about 30 yards 
away that I took a hurried photo- 
graph of the leading jackal and stood up 
in the clump of bushes. This movement 
brought all four jackals to a sudden halt 
and the leader gave the famous ‘pheow’ 


Here a jackal, seeing the photographer, has just uttered his warning ‘pheow’ 


call. I photographed him as he turned to 
go back. I then shot him and his mate, 
and the other two bolted back to the jungle. 

The two jacks were tied to a pole and 
brought back to camp, and doubtless there 
was little of them left for the morning, the 
gipsies sharing the meat with their dogs. 
The carcases of the jackals are usually 
filled with rice and spices as stuffing and 
then roasted. The skins are cured and 
sold. 

Other members of the tribe then called 
out jackals in neighbouring fields and in 
every instance they were successful except 
when I had not hidden myself sufficiently. 

There is one point in this experience 
which requires special note, and that is the 
‘pheow’ call of most of the jackals when 
they suddenly saw me. Many explorers, 
naturalists and sportsmen have heard an 
animal call ‘pheow’, and most think that 
this call is made by a peculiar animal or an 
outcast jackal that accompanies a tiger or 
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A valuable kill: the Kanja recipe for acquiring 
courage 1s to eat tiger-cat’s liver 


leopard and acts as a scout because in re- 
turn it receives part of the kill from the 
tiger or leopard. I have heard the long- 
drawn ‘pheow’ call at night in the jungles 
in many parts of India, and whenever it 
has been heard I have been told by shoot- 
ing friends and native shzkaris (hunters) 
that the call is made by a ‘pheow’ and 
indicates that some carnivore is in the 
vicinity. Till I actually saw jackals give 
this peculiar call I was in doubt as to the 
identity of the animal that made this extra- 
ordinarily weird sound, but I am now 
sure that the call is one of fright made by 
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ordinary jackals when they are alarmed by 
tigers, leopards or anything else. 

The gipsies said that out of every thou- , 
sand or so jackals they had killed they 
found one with a diminutive ‘horn’ pro- 
jecting from between the ears, and this 
horn, being of great value for medicinal 
and charm purposes, fetched a high price. 

It. must be explained that these tribes 
of gipsies consist of several sects and 
sub-sects, among. them the Jogis and 
Kanjas. The Kanjas eat jackals, foxes, 
tigers, leopards, crocodiles, pigs, iguanas, 
geckoes, snakes—in fact, anything is wel- 
come. The Jogis, however, consider them- 
selves clean feeders and do not, or rather 
say they do not, eat jackals, crocodiles and 
a few other things but welcome foxes, pigs, 
porcupines and certain reptiles. Both 
sects are adept at calling out jackals, but 
the Jogis state they only kill jackals to pro- 
vide food for their dogs and also in the 
hope of finding one with a horn. Both 
sects sell the fat obtained from jackals, 
tigers, leopards, snakes, iguanas, etc., for 
medicinal purposes, and also make medi- 
cines from the fat and certain organs and 
glands of birds and male animals. The 
tongue of a crow is sometimes cut out, 
dried, powdered and administered in milk 
to a dumb child to make it talk. 

Although many must have heard of 
these gipsies only a very few Europeans 
have actually seen jacks being called out 
by them, and the accompanying photo- 
graphs are probably the first that have 
been taken of the proceeding. Jackals have 
an acute sense of sight, smell and hearing 
and, although I made every endeavour to 
camouflage myself, in many instances they 
sensed my presence and would not leave 
the edge of the jungle. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES 


Edited by F. S. Smythe 
Ir, COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY (4) 


Coloured photographs in the form of posi- 
tive transparencies are already fairly familiar 
to the general public. 

Reproductions from this type of photo- 
graphy are playing an increasingly important 
part in the make- 


is removed and the images on each of the 
three films remain as insoluble gelatin ‘reliefs’, 
standing about -0005” above the film-base. 
These images are fixed in hypo and washed. 

With a specially prepared printing dye each 


up of magazines, 
journals and even 
newspapers. The 
colour paper- 
print—or ‘colour 
snap’ — still re- 
mains in the BLUE 
wings, where it 
has been since 


GREEN 


ORIGINAL OBJECT COLOURED 
RED, GREEN AND BLUE 


Mi |) 


FILTERS SEPARATING R,G AND B 


relief is thendyed 
oe EASTMAN WASH-OFF RELIEF PROCESS ee 
complementary 
to the colour of 
the filter through 

OMe) 


which it was 
taken. This pro- 
cess must there- 
fore be described 
as ‘subtractive’. 


NEGATIVES —S 
BLACK AND WHITE 


NILE 


the earliest days 
of celluloid film 
photography. 
Though posi- 
tive prints in 
black-and-white 
photography are 


made from nega- SNUARE RESO 

tive transparen- 

cies the negative RELIEFS FROM POSITIVES 
> ie 


Of ae colour 


photograph is a | P@™7r— 


The dyed posi- 
tives are then 
squeegeed in turn 


FINAL TRANSFER PRINTING 
FROM RELIEF POSITIVES 
DYED IN COMPLEMENTARY 
COLOURS 


and in register 
onto a wet paper 
bearing a mor- 
danted gelatin 


TRANSPARENCIES 


coating which 
takes up the dyes, 
producing a 
natural colour 
print. 


‘latent’ record of 
the original scene 
which cannot be 
used for printing. 
In Kodachrome and Agfacolor the negative 
might be described as the photographic 
record contained in the emulsion layer during 
processing when the original images have 
been developed and the dyes are as yet 
absent. , 

The impossibility of printing direct from a 
negative is the primary complicating factor 
in the making of colour prints on paper. In 
the Eastman Wash-Off Relief Process the 
difficulty is overcome by what is called 
‘imbibition transfer printing’—not photo- 
graphic printing—from positive images. 

From three colour-separation negatives, 
positive transparencies are prepared on special 
material. The silver images thus obtained 
are bleached in a bichromate solution, 
rendering the gelatin of the photographic 
emulsion insoluble in the regions of the image. 
By washing in warm water, the soluble gelatin 


The cross-hatching on positives indicates theoretical 
composition of complementary colours. 


By this means 
a highly-skilled 
amateur can 
make his own 
colour prints on paper either by contact or 
enlargement. It is obvious, however, that 
the mechanisation of such a process is a 
serious problem. The solution is eagerly 
awaited by the majority of amateur colour- 
photographers who are insufficiently skilled 
to carry out the process by hand. 

The diagram illustrates the stages in the 
process as carried out by hand. ‘The object, 
coloured in bands of red, green and blue, is 
‘broken up’ by colour filters so that three 
negatives are obtained, and positive trans- 
parencies printed. The cross-hatching in the 
diagram illustrates the ‘colour value’ of the 
shaded section. ‘Thus in the red positive, 
the section where the red light actually oc- 
curred is blank, while the composition of 
the cross-hatching gives a ‘mixture of green 
and blue’ which is the colour complementary 
to red. 
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